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IIIL.—WRAITHS ; OR, PHANTASMS OF THE DYING. 


nate BATHE telepathic explanation of phantasms of the liv- 
ing, of which a few examples were given in our 
last number, would seem to be. in general the 
most reasonable one, and perhaps the only ad- 
missible one as yet proposed, if a// such phan- 
tasms are to be explained in the same way. For a purely 
mental idea, or an imaginary one (in which a picture simply 
of the “ mind’s eye”’ is transferred from agent to percipient), 
or an auditory phantasm (like that of Mr. Fryer), can hardly 
be accounted for on any other hypothesis. But for visual 
phantasms there is, as noted in our last article, another theory, 
which probably occurs first to most persons considering the 
subject. This theory is that in some mysterious way an objec- 
tive reality, formed possibly out of the ether supposed to fill 
space, is produced by the agent near the percipient, and seen 
by the latter with the ordinary mechanism of the eye. It is 
quite conceivable that this objective reality may be invisible to 
one person, though plainly seen by another; or, in other words, 
that the percipient’s eye may be in a condition to see it, while 
an eye (even his own) in its ordinary state would not. Such, 
for example, would be the case if the rays proceeding from the 
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phantasm were in the ultra-violet region of the spectrum, and 
the percipient’s eye had for the time an extra sensitiveness, 
enabling it to perceive such high-toned vibrations. 

The only way in which this theory could be fairly well . 
Shown to be the true one in any particular case, would be a 
photographic one. Telepathy is hardly conceived of as affect- 
ing a gelatine or collodion plate. If, then, a phantasm should 
ever actually be photographed, the conclusion would certainly 
be reasonable that there was something there to photograph. 
But the mere simultaneous vision of the same phantasm to 
various persons would be a very poor basis, simply in itself, 
for such a conclusion. For it would have to be shown that 
the phantasm presented the appearance that a real object or 
person would have from their various points of view; if it 
appeared full face (for instance) to any two of them seeing it 
in different directions, this would be fatal to the theory of ob- 
jective reality. The only approach to a demonstration of this 
theory by the experience of actual vision would be the fulfil- 
ment of this condition of the different aspects, as seen by at 
least three persons, and the meeting of their lines of sight, as 
determined by the background, at one common point. But it 
is practically impossible that such conditions can be fulfilled. 
And though it certainly is not impossible that a photograph 
of a phantasm can ever be secured, we are not aware of any 
case in which it has been. Of course there are plenty of so- 
called ghost photographs; but in them we think that the ghost 
has not been visible to any one at the time its picture was 
supposed to be taken; and, moreover, as far as evidence to 
any one but the photographer himself is concerned, such pho- 
tographs labor under an unavoidable suspicion of “‘ faking,” as 
every one knows that it is extremely easy to produce this 
“ghost” effect. What is wanted is to have a ghost which is 
visible (to several persons at once, if the ghost will be so kind), 
and to have a kodak ready at the moment. 

We may then consider this ‘‘ objective reality” theory as 
comparatively improbable, till time may verify it by photogra- 
phy, or perhaps in some other way. It is one, however, not 
to be simply ridiculed; it cannot be altogether disproved; and 
it is well worth investigation. We shall see some positive ar- 
guments for it later, especially in the case of ghosts properly 
so-called, or phantasms of the dead. 
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Let us pass now to the special subject of this article, that 
of phantasms of the dying, or “wraiths.” The word “ wraith” 
is defined by Webster as ‘‘an apparition of a person in his ex- 
act likeness, seen before death, or a little after.” In popular 
use, as he notes, it has come to have a wider and less exact 
meaning, and to signify any kind of apparition; just as the 
word “cyclone” is used by people generally to mean a vio- 
lent storm, the same as “‘hurricane” or “tornado”; whereas, 
properly speaking, a “cyclone” may be accompanied by very 
little rain or wind. Webster gives its correct definition. It is 
a pity that words get their corners rubbed off in this way, but 
it seems unavoidable. 

The definition of “wraith” given above, however, is not 
quite as exact as it should be. As it stands, it would cover 
the phantasms of the living, already discussed. Instead of say- 
ing “before death, or a little after,” it would seem better to 
say, “a little before or after death, or at the very moment of 
death.” Furthermore, there seems to be no need of restricting 
the term to visible apparitions, as seems to be intended. There 
may be auditory phantasms of those near death, as well as 
visual ones, and they may as well be called by the same gen- 
eral name. ; 

Indeed it is not improbable that auditory wraiths, if we may 
use the word in this sense, are more common than visual ones. 
The present writer happens to be well acquainted with two 
persons, of more than ordinary intelligence, and not at all imag- 
inative or superstitious, who have had an experience of this 
kind. Both heard moaning sounds, as of a person near death, 
and recognized the voice of one well known to them (in one 
case a brother, in the other an intimate friend), not known at 
the time to be dying, and located some three thousand miles 
away. News arriving later showed that the persons heard in 
this way were actually dying at the time. It is probable that 
this sort of experience is not very exceptional. But as it is, 
of course, less startling than that of a visible phantasm, it is 
not so likely to seem, even to the subjects of it, worth putting 
into print. ; 

But visible wraiths are not so very uncommon as some may 
suppose. They are, we think, more common than genuine phan- 
tasms of the living, or of the dead. It has, indeed, been sta- 
tistically established by the Psychical Society that apparitions 
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of the dying, or of those recently dead, are much more fre- 
quently reported than those of such as have been dead for a 
long time. Of course the sceptical will say that imagination 
. is more active with regard to those known to be seriously ill, 
or recently deceased, than it is about those who are more 
probably forgotten or seldom thought of. But an examination 
of the actual facts will show that this explanation is hardly 
sufficient. 

In the first place we have, in the lives of the saints, in- 
stances tending to show (at least to Catholics) a special ten- 
dency to their appearance just at the time of leaving this world, 
as is reported in the case of St. Scholastica, as seen by St. 
Benedict, in that of St. Benedict himself, of St. Francis of As- 
sisi, of St. Jane Frances de Chantal, ot St. Catharine of Genoa, 
and others. 

An instance, which seems to be very similar to these, is to 
be found in Part VI. of the Proceedings of the Society, and is 
of so interesting a character that it may be well to give the 
greater part of it word for word. It was reported to the So- 
ciety by Miss K. M. Weld, of the Lodge, Lymington, one of 
the two original witnesses, and is as follows: 


Philip Weld was the youngest son of Mr. James Weld, of 
Archers Lodge, near Southampton, and a nephew of the late 
Cardinal Weld. (The chief seat of that ancient family is Lul- 
worth Castle, in Dorsetshire.) 

He was sent by his father, in 1842, to St. Edmund’ s Col- 
lege, near Ware, in Herttordshire, for his education. Hewas 
a well-conducted, amiable boy, and much beloved by his 
masters and fellow-students. 

It happened that on April 16, 1845, it was a playday (or 
whole holiday), and some of the boys went out on a boating 
expedition upon the River Ware. 

On the morning of that day Philip had been to Holy Com- 
munion at the early Mass (having just finished his retreat), 
and in the afternoon, accompanied by one of the masters and 
some of his companions, went to boat on the river, which was 
a sport he enjoyed much. 

When one of the masters remarked that it was time to re- 
turn to the college, Philip begged to have one row more; the 

' master consented, and they rowed to the accustomed turning- 
point. 

On arriving there, in mabbeieci the boat, Philip accidentally 
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fell out into a very deep part of the river, and, notwithstand- 
ing every effort that was made to save him, was drowned. 

His corpse was brought back to the college, and the Very 
Rev. Dr. Cox (the president) was immensely shocked and 
grieved; he was very fond of Philip, but what was most 
dreadful to him was to have to break the sad news to the 
boy’s parents. He scarcely knew what to do, whether to 
write by post or to send a messenger. 

At last he made up his mind to go himself to Mr. Weld, at 
Southampton. He set off the same afternoon, and, passing 
through London, reached Southampton the next day, and 
drove from thence to Archers Lodge, the residence of Mr. 
Weld; but before entering the grounds he saw Mr. Weld at 
a short distance from his gate, walking towards the town. 

Dr. Cox immediately stopped the carriage, alighted, and 
was about to address Mr. Weld, when he prevented him by 
saying: 

‘* You need not say one word, for I know that Philip is 
dead. Yesterday afternoon I was walking with my daughter, 
Katherine, and we suddenly saw him. He was standing on 
the path, on the opposite side of the turnpike road, between 
two persons, one of whom was a youth dressed in a black 
robe. My daughter was the first to perceive them, and ex- 
claimed: ‘O papa! did you ever see anything so like Philip 
as that is?’ ‘Like him,’ I answered, ‘why, it is him.’ 
Strange to say, my daughter thought nothing of the circum- 
stance, beyond that we had seen an extraordinary likeness of 
her brother. We walked on towards thése three figures. 
Philip was looking, with a smiling, happy expression of coun- 
tenance, at the young man in a black robe, who was shorter 
than himself. Suddenly they all seemed to me to have van- 
ished ; I saw nothing but a countryman, whom I had before 
seen ¢hrough the three figures, which gave me the impression 
that they were spirits. I, however, said nothing to any one, 
as I was fearful of alarming my wife. I looked out anxiously 
for the post the following morning. To my delight, no letter 
came. I forgot that letters from Ware came in the afternoon, 
and my fears were quieted, and I thought no more of the ex- 
traordinary circumstance until I saw you in the carriage out- 
side my gate. Then everything returned to my mind, and I 
could not feel a doubt that you came to tell me of the death 
of my dear boy.”’ 

The reader may imagine how inexpressibly astonished Dr. 
Cox was at these words. He asked Mr. Weld if he had ever 
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before seen the young man in the black robe at whom Philip 
was looking with such a happy smile. Mr. Weld answered 
that he had never before seen him, but that his countenance 
was so indelibly impressed on his mind that he was certain 
he should have known him at once anywhere. 

Dr. Cox then related to the afflicted father all the circum- 
stances of his son’s death, which had taken place at the very 
hour in which he appeared to his father and sister ; and they 
felt much consolation on account of the placid smile Mr. Weld 
had remarked on the countenance of his son, as it seemed to 
indicate that lie had died in the grace of God, and was, con- 
sequently, happy. . 

Mr. Weld went to the funeral of his son, and as he left the 
church, after the sad ceremony, looked round to see if any of 
the religious at all resembled the young man he had seen 
with Philip, but he could riot trace the slightest likeness in 
any of them. 


* For brevity, we will give merely the substance of the rest 

of Miss Weld’s narrative; which tells us that Mr. Weld subse- 
quently identified the face of the young man in a picture of 
St. Stanislaus Kostka, which he happened to see at the parish 
priest’s house, when on a visit to his brother, Mr. George Weld, 
at Seagram Hall, in Lancashire. This naturally added to the 
consolation which he had felt on seeing the happy expression 
of his son’s face. 

The interpretation which would naturally be given by a 
Catholic reader, of the very remarkable occurrence just related 
(and which is apparently fully confirmed by Miss Weld, as far 
as the original vision and its likeness to her brother is con- 
cerned), is quite evident. We should be inclined to regard it 
simply as a vision of the real Philip Weld himself, accompanied 
by St. Stanislaus and probably some other saint, granted in 
some mysterious way to his father and sister, for their conso- 
lation. But it is also very plain that telepathy may also be 
considered as giving an explanation of it. If it is possible for 
a persor in full health to produce a telepathic phantasm of him- 
self in the optic nerve or the brain of some other person, there 
is no reason why he should not be even better able to do so 
at the moment of death, when the desire to manifest himself 
in some way to that other person might be specially strong. 
It is, however, true that it does not usually seem that one is 
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able to produce also a phantasm of some other person either 
separately, or together with his own. The triple phantasm of 
the case just given is an exception to the usual rule. But if 
it is possible for an “agent” to produce, by the effort of 
thought-transference, a mental image, and perhaps really a 
visual one, of a diagram or drawing of any kind, or of some 
material object, in the mind of a “‘percipient,” which we have 
seen to be a fact fairly well established by experiment, why 
should it not be also possible to produce in the percipient’s 
mind an image, though purely a mental one in the agent, es- 
pecially if that image is strongly fixed in that agent by fre- 
quent actual vision and memory ? 

If then, in this particular case, Philip, knowing that he was 
drowning, recommended himself to St. Stanislaus, and invoked 
his aid, forming in his mind a representation of the saint from 
the very picture which his father saw later on, and which, 
though not familiar to him, may well have been so to Philip 
himself, it seems possible that this image may have been united 
with Philip’s own in the telepathic phantasm transmitted to his 
father and sister. 

It may be remarked, in favor of the telepathic theory in 
this case, that the figures seen by Mr. Weld are expressly 
stated by him to have been transparent, that of the country- 
man having been seen through them. Transparency, as pre- 
viously noted, would naturally be a characteristic of the tele- 
pathic image. 

The following case (also from the “‘ Proceedings”’) is specially 
interesting, from the circumstances, which seem to make an 
imaginary apparition of any kind very improbable, also from 
the precise coincidence of the times of apparition and death. 
It is from a physician, Dr. Rowland Bowstead, of Caistor, who 
says, moreover, that he has never experienced any other hallu- 
cination. He says: 


In September, 1847, I was playing at a cricket match, and 
took the place of long-field. A ball was driven in my direc- 
tion which I ought to have caught but missed it, and it rolled 
towards a low hedge; I and another lad ran after it. When 
I got near the hedge I saw the apparition of my brother-in- 
law, who was much endeared to me, over the hedge, dressed 
in a shooting suit, with a gun on his arm; he smiled and 
waved his hand at me. I called the attention of the other 
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boy to it; but he did not see it, though he looked in the same 
direction. When I looked again, the figure had vanished. 
I, feeling very sad at the time, went up to my uncle and told 
him of what I had seen; he took out his watch and noted the 
time, just 10 minutes to 1 o’clock. Two days after I received 
a letter from my father informing me of the death of my 
brother-in-law, which took place at 10 minutes to 1.. His 
death was singular, for on that morning he said he was much 
better and thought he should be able to shoot again. Taking 
up his gun, he turned round to my father, asking him if he 
had sent for me, as he particularly wished to see me. My 
father replied the distance was too far and expense too great 
to send for me, it being over 100 miles. At this he put 
himself in a passion, and said he would see me in spite of 
them all, for he did not care for expense or distance. Sud- 
denly a blood-vessel on his lungs burst, and he died at once. 
He was at the time dvessed in a shooting suit, and had his gun 
on his arm. I knew he was ill, but a letter from my father 
previous to the time I saw him told me he was improving, and 
that he might get through the winter; but his disease was 
consumption, and he had bleeding from the lungs three 
months before his death. 


ROWLAND BowsTEAD, M.D. 


The italics above are ours. The coincidence of the real 
man and the apparition, in dress, seems very remarkable, as he 
had been sick and apparently not likely, in the mind of: the 
percipient, to be so attired. And surely the moment of the 
apparition, just after the boy percipient had “ muffed” a ball, 
was about the least favorable that could be imagined for ghost- 
seeing. His ideas at the moment would naturally be a mix- 
ture of disgust at his error and eagerness to retrieve it. It is 
also quite plain, as in the previous case, that the time of day 
was not one popularly considered probable for apparitions. 

The case, however, seems to give a special support to the 
telepathic theory. Just before the death of the agent, he is 
possessed by a violent determination to see the percipient, to 
whom he was much attached; and an emotion of this kind 
seems to be a strong factor in telepathic transmission. 

The next case which we will give is from Mr. Myers’ book, 
already referred to, quoted from Phantasms of the Living. The 
account is somewhat long, but seems very well attested, and is 
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specially remarkable on account of the persistence in time, and 
also apparently in place, of the phantasm. It is from Captain 
G. F. Russell Colt, of Gartsherrie, Coatbridge, N. B., and is as 
follows : 


I was at home for my holidays, and residing with my father 
and mother, not here, but at another old family place in Mid- 
Lothian, built by an ancestor in Mary Queen of Scots’ time, 
called Inveresk House. My bedroom was a curious old room, 
long and narrow, with a window at one end of the room and a 
door at the other. I had a very dear brother (my eldest 
brother), Oliver, Lieutenant in the 7th Royal Fusiliers. He 
was about nineteen years old, and had at that time been some 
months before Sebastopol. I corresponded frequently with 
him ; and once when he wrote in low spirits, not being well, 
I said in answer that he was to cheer up, but that if anything 
did happen to him, he must let me know by appearing to me 
in my room, where we had often as boys together sat at night 
and indulged in a surreptitious pipe and chat. This letter (I 
found subsequently) he received as he was starting to receive 
the Sacrament from a clergyman who has since related the 
fact to me. Having done this, he went to the entrenchments 
and never returned, as in a few hours afterwards the storming 
of the Redan commenced. He, on the captain of the com- 
pany falling, took his place, and led his men bravely on. He 
had just led them within the walls, though already wounded 
in several places, when a bullet struck him on the right 
temple and he fell amongst heaps of others, where he was 
found in a sort of kneeling posture (being propped up by 
other dead bodies) thirty-six hours afterwards. His death 
took place, or rather he fell, though he may not have died im- 
mediately, on the 8th of September, 1855. 

That night I awoke suddenly, and saw facing the window 
of my room, by my bedside, surrounded by a light sort of 
phosphorescent mist, my brother kneeling. I tried to speak 
but could not. I buried my head in the bedclothes, not at all 
afraid (because we had all been brought up not to believe in 
ghosts or apparitions), but simply to collect my ideas, because 
I had not been thinking or dreaming of him, and, indeed, had 
forgotten all about what I had written to him a fortnight be- 
fore. I decided that it must be fancy, and the moonlight 
playing on a towel, or something out of place. But on looking 
up, there he was again, looking lovingly, imploringly, and 
sadly at me. I tried again to speak, but found myself tongue- 
tied. I could not utter a sound. I sprang out of bed, glanced 
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e through the window, and saw that there was no moon, but it 
was very dark and raining hard, by the sound against the 
panes. I turned, and still saw poor Oliver. I shut my eyes, 
walked through it, and reached the door of the room. AsI 
turned the handle, before leaving the room, I looked once 
more back. The apparition turned round his head slowly, 
and again looked anxiously and lovingly at me, and I saw 
then tor the first time a wound on the right temple with a 
red stream from it. His face was of a waxy pale tint, but 
transparent looking, and so was the reddish mark. But it is 
almost impossible to describe his appearance. I only know I 
shall never forget it. I left the room and went to a friend’s 
room, and lay on the sofa the rest of the night. I told him 
why. I told others inthe house; but when I told my father, 
he ordered me not to repeat such nonsense, and especially not 
to let my mother know. 

On the Monday following he received a note from Sir Alex- 
ander Milne to say that the Redan was stormed, but no parti- 
culars. I told’ my friend to let me know if he saw the name 
among the killed and wounded before me. About a fortnight 
later he came to my bedroom in his mother’s house, in Athole 
Crescent, in Edinburgh, with a very grave face. I said: ‘‘I 
suppose it is to tell me the sad news I expect ’’; and he said: 
‘*Yes.’’ Both the colonel of the regiment and one or two 
officers who saw the body confirmed the fact that the appear- 
ance was much according to my description, and the death- 
wound was exactly where I had seen it. But none could say 
whether he actually died at the moment. His appearance, if 
so, must have been some hours after death, as he appeared to 
me a few minutes after two in the morning. Months later a 
small prayer-book and the letter I had written to him were re- 
turned to Inveresk, found in the inner breast pocket of his 
tunic which he wore at his death. I have them now. 


It must be acknowledged that in this very clear and, we may 
say, cool-headed account there are some particulars which seem 
to be against a telepathic explanation. The phantasm, it will 
be noticed, remains, as was remarked at the outset, fixed in 
place. The percipient goes to the window, and no longer sees 
it; when he turns round and looks toward its former place, it 
is still there. He walks, as it would seem, right through that 
place ; we cannot wonder that he shuts his eyes as he does so. 
He does not see it till he looks again toward the same place, 
before leaving the room. All this seems very strongly to indi- 
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cate a real localization of it. Indeed it would appear that a 
telepathic phantasm, on the theory which we have mentioned, 
and which seems reasonable for it, ought to be still seen and 
even better than before, if the percipient should shut or cover his 
eyes; for it is less interfered with in that case by the ordi- 
nary operation of the retina. It ought to occupy the ocular field 
alone, and stand out more vividly than before. But when the 
percipient, in this case, buried his head in the bedclothes, it 
seems to have entirely disappeared. It certainly seems to have 
been seen by the ordinary action of the lens of the eye, and to 
have had, therefore, an objective reality of some kind. 

It may also be remarked that this does not seem to have 
been, strictly, a phantasm of the dying, though of course it is 
included in the definition of the word “ wraith” as given above. 
For the storming of the Redan began shortly after noon (pre- 
sumably local time, and therefore earlier by English time), and 
only lasted about an hour and a half. It would seem that 
Lieutenant Colt must have received his mortal wound by or 
before noon by English time. But the phantasm does not ap- 
pear till some fourteen hours later. It is true that it was cred- 
ibly reported at the time that “the dead, the dying, and the 
uninjured* were all lying in piles together,” and that the search 
for the wounded continued on the morning of the gth. But 
still it seems hardly probable that one who had received a 
wound in the temple would continue alive for so long a time 
as fourteen hours. Still, from recent researches, it seems pro- 
bable that the actual separation of soul and body does not nec- 
essarily occur when the ordinary manifestations of life cease, 
but may be deferred for quite a considerable interval, especially 
in cases of violent death.t 

It should also be mentioned that the theory is maintained 
by some that a telepathic impression may remain latent in the 
mind of the percipient, and not develop itself in the form of a 
visible phantasm, or in any other way, till some hours, or per- 
haps even days, later. We must say that this hypothesis seems 
rather strained; the explanation just given seems, in the matter 
of apparitions of the dying at any rate, a more probable one. 


* It so reads in the original. 

t This matter evidently has a great practical importance with regard to the administra- 
tion of the Sacraments, but this is not the place in which it can be properly discussed, especial- — 
ly since much has been already published concerning it. 
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And also as it is certain that, as there is plenty of evidence, as 
we shall soon see, for phantasms of those dead for a long time, 
there is no reason why we should hesitate, if need be, to refer 
the wraith occurring so long after apparent death that real 
death is sure to have occurred, to this regular “ ghost” class. 

A phantasm somewhat similar to the one last described, but 
in some ways still more extraordinary, is described by a Colonel 
H , known to Mr. Gurney, of the Society. He states that 
a friend and brother officer (initials J. P.), when leaving London 
in 1879 for the Transvaal war, had breakfasted with him at 
their club, and in reply to his parting hope that they might 
meet again, had said: ‘‘ Yes, we shall meet again.” There may 
just possibly be some connection between promises of this kind 
and subsequent apparitions. At any rate, Colonel H says 
that one night, after retiring at nearly one o’clock, and sleep- 
ing some three hours or so, he awoke with a start. ‘‘ Dawn,” 
he says, ‘‘ was stealing in through the windows.* 

He thus continues: 








The light tell sharply and distinctly on the military chest of 
drawers which stood at the further end of the room. Stand- 
ing by my bed, between me and the chest of drawers, I saw a 
figure, which, in spite of the unwonted dress—unwonted, at 
least, to me—and of a full black beard, I at once recognized as 
that of my old brother officer. He had on the usual khaki 
coat worn by officers in active service in eastern climates. A 
brown leather girdle, with sword attached on the left side, and 
revolver case on the right, passed round his waist. On his 
head he wore the ordinary white pith helmet of service. I 
noted all these particulars in the moment that I started from 
sleep, and sat up in bed looking at him. His face was pale, 
but his bright black eyes shone as keenly as when, a year 
and a half before, they had looked upon me as he stood, with 
one foot on the hansom, bidding me adieu. 

Fully impressed for the brief moment that we were stationed 
together at C , in Ireland, or somewhere, and thinking I 
was in my barrack-room, I said: ‘‘ Hallo! P——, am I late 
for parade ? ”’ 

P looked at me steadily, and replied: ‘‘ I’m shot.”’ 

‘*Shot!’’ I exclaimed, ‘‘ Good God! how and where? ’’ 








* If this was the case, it seems certain that he had slept much more than three hours; for 
the sun, at the time of year that this occurred, does not rise in London till nearly eight o'clock, 
and there would be no dawn at all at four. 
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‘* Through the lungs,’’ replied P——; and as he spoke, his 
right hand moved slowly up the breast, until the fingers rested 
over the right lung. 

‘* What were you doing ?’’ I asked. 

‘*The General sent me forward,’’ he answered, and the 
right hand left the breast to move slowly to the front, pointing 
over my head to the window, and at the same moment the 
figure melted away. I rubbed my eyes, to make sure I was 
not dreaming, and sprang out of bed. It was then 4:10 A. M. 
by the clock on my mantlepiece. 


It was found afterwards that the officer (J. P.) was actually 
killed, at the battle of Lang’s Neck, by a shot in the right 
lung, and that he was wearing at the time the uniform de- 
scribed by Colonel H as seen by him in the phantasm. 
It seems also that the time of the vision was on the morning 
of the day of the battle. This, at first sight, seems improbable, 
as the battle, according to the General’s despatch, did not be- 
gin till 9:30, which would be a little later than 7:30 in Lon- 
don. However, as stated in our note, it is evident that the 
time of the phantasm must have been later than that which 
Colonel H says was indicated by the clock; and it seems 
certain that the clock, if indicating that time, must have 
stopped. But there remains some difficulty, for by eight o’clock 
it would be daylight. Still, it must be remembered that day- 
light, in London, in January, might easily be mistaken for quite 
early dawn. 

The case for the reality of this phantasm—which was both 
visual and auditory—is certainly quite strong; and as anything 
sO minute and circumstantial, as to the manner of death, seems 
extremely improbable as occurring before the fatal shot was 
received, we must conclude either that J. P. was shot early in 
the battle, or that the phantasm occurred on the next or some 
subsequent day. 

A very similar case is that related by Mr. Ira Sayles, of 
the United States Geological Survey, to the effect that one day, 
in the spring of 1857, his near neighbor and intimate friend, 
Mrs. Stewart (now dead), told him that on the night previous 
she had awoke her husband (now dead) with a scream. ‘* What 
is the matter?” said he. ‘‘ Why, don’t you see Johnny there? 
He says to me: ‘ Mother, they've shot me. The bullet entered 
right here’; and he pointed toa hole right over his right eye.” 
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Mr. Stewart saw nothing. But in fact Johnny (their son) had 
been actually shot, in Kansas, just above the right eye, about 
six hours before the time of his mother’s vision. It, hardly 
needs to be said that she had received no telegram informing 
her of the fact. 

The cases which we have given are of sudden deaths, which 
are, perhaps, best usually as evidence, as apparitions in such 
cases are less liable to be telepathic communications from the 
living, possibly lying latent for a time. But there are a great 
number of well attested cases of wraiths occurring shortly after 
death coming from illness. As in the matters previously dis- 
cussed, however, a thorough conviction of the reality of these 
phenomena can only be attained by realizing the very great 
amount of evidence that has been collected for them. 

Clairvoyance can be brought in, no doubt, to explain some 
of them; but, after all, this is as mysterious and “ uncanny” a 
matter as the telepathic or even the objective phantasm itself. 
And it will not account for most of the instances, even of 
those given above. Moreover it does not seem likely to occur 
when the percipient is in an ordinary or normal state. 

It is, we think, important that we should convince ourselves 
that the stories of wraiths, or of ghosts properly so called, of 
which we next have to consider, are not by any means all 
mere superstitious fancies. The better we realize this, the bet- 
ter we shall understand that the matter of spiritist communica- 
tions, the most important, practically, of all those of psychical 
research, though mixed with much trickery, no doubt, has 
underlying it a very solid and extremely dangerous reality. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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PART II. 


CHAPTER I. 


CYNIC AND HUMANIST. 





a BOUT two or three fields back from the sea, which 
m: could be seen glimmering from the heights above 
Lisheen, and situated on a high knoll, was a 
mansion, whose broad pediment, large high win- 
dows, and stately porch were indications of that 
massive solidity with which country houses were built in Ire- 
land in the latter years of the eighteenth century. A terraced 
garden lay along the slope fronting the sea; and behind the 
mansions a wood of hazels, oaks, and beeches formed the base 
of a conical hill that seemed to be always blue-black, even in 
the summer suns. This mansion, restored from the general ruin 
and dilapidation that had fallen on all such relics of ancient 
wealth and splendor in Ireland, was at this time inhabited by 
one of those Englishmen who have,.of recent years, taken up 
their residence in remote places in Ireland, where they reign 
like little kings. What the motives or reasons are that drive 
so many excellent Englishmen away from their own country, 
and even civilization, to take up their abode in such uninviting 
surroundings as are to be found in the Clare or Kerry moun- 
tains, or Connemara bogs, it would be difficult to conjecture, 
did we not know what a vast variety of influences are forever 
actuating human minds, and driving men into situations that 
seem to the’ ordinary mind so very undesirable. Perhaps loss 
of station or of wealth; perhaps cupidity and the desire to 
utilize the hidden wealth which the blind, dreaming Celt passes 
by unseen and undesired; perhaps the tedium of civilization 
* Copyright. 1906. Longmans, Green & Co. 
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and the hidden passion in most men to get back to the sim- 
plicities of a natural life—are amongst the causes that have 
brought about this curious exodus, which, strange to say, seems 
to be unnoticed. But there the strange fact remains that, in 
many places along the western coast, a solitary Englishman and 
his family are often the only Protestants in parishes of three 
or four thousand Irish Catholics; and, for the most part, they 
are idolized by the people around. MHaving no landed interest, 
they are not concerned about dragging out the vitals of the 
poor, farming population ; they often establish valuable indus- 
tries, inconceivable to the unenterprising Celt; they give liberal 
English wages; they are benevolent and humane; and they as- 
sume a kind of feudal sovereignty, which a people, accustomed 
to feudal traditions, most readily acknowledge. 

Amongst these was Hugh Hamberton, the gentleman who 
occupied the mansion on the seacoast described above. He 
had been in Ireland about three years; and had already se- 
cured a kind ot local kingship in this wild Kerry country. 
The mansion had been refitted and refurnished with elaborate 
taste and at great expense; he had a large staff of servants, 
mostly English; and he had already created, in the cottages 
and cabins around, a condition of comfort and a sense of inde- 
pendence, which to these poor people, eternally struggling 
against poverty, seemed too good to be real. “Too good to 
be true,” was one of their melancholy adages; and their new 
conditions were so happy, that they. sometimes rubbed their 
eyes to see was it all a dream; or mournfully shook their heads, 
like sad, prophetic Celts as they were, and declared it could 
not last. 

Hugh Hamberton had been a London merchant, and had 
amassed an immense fortune by speculations and in the ship- 
ping trade; and, like so many Londoners, he had varied his 
business anxieties and ambitions by little excursions into the 
vast world of literature, which has a curious exoteric attraction 
for many who cannot be numbered amongst its high-priests, or 
even its votaries. He numbered amongst his acquaintances 
several very distinguished litterateurs; and seemed to take a 
special delight in having at his dinner-table not the great stars 
of commerce, nor the leading lights in politics; but the suc- 
cessful, and even, more frequently, the struggling, poet or jour- 
nalist, who was just embarking on dangerous seas. Rumor had 
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it, that he extended to the struggling brotherhood even more 
useful assistance than dinners; and even once a grateful poet 
had the courage, or hardihood, to speak of him as a Macznas 
of literature. Like all other literary patrons, he did venture, 
once or twice, into the sacred precincts; but those vergers of 
the temple, the reviewers, asked him politely to retire. But 
he kept up his interest in the craft to the end. 

In religious matters he had no defined beliefs. He pro- 
fessed to live the life of Christ, without any attachment to re- 
ligious creeds. One of his reasons for seceding from the An- 
glican Church was that, on a certain Sunday, he heard from 
the pulpit a certain text from the Gospels; and the preacher, 
interpreting the text, declared that its application was limited 
to the Apostles, who had to do certain things in order to break 
down, by the sheer audacity of their lives, the vast fabric of 
Paganism; but that now, when Christianity had conquered the 
world, it would be absurd to accept such teaching in its liter- 
alness. This amiable and accommodating theory was very grate- 
ful to the majority of the well-dressed Christians present, who 
had laid up their treasures in Consols, and not in the phantom 
Banks of Eternity. But one man arose from his pew, pale with 
indignation, and walked down the aisle amidst the startled con- 
gregation. Next day he called on that preacher, and put the 
pertinent, or impertinent, question : 

“If what you say is true, and these words of Christ do not 
apply to any age subsequent to the Apostolic, wherein does 
Christ differ from Aurelius or Epictetus?” 

And not receiving a satisfactory reply, he did not darken a 
church door again; but read the New Testament, and Robert- 
son’s (of Brighton) Sermons every Sunday. 

It will be seen from this that the man had a terrible taint 
in his character, the taint of inability to compromise, the sin 
of too great sincerity. And as it is the oil of compromise that 
makes the wheels of life revolve with smoothness, it may be 
supposed that Hugh Hamberton got many a rude shake and 
stumble, as he plunged along the ruts, or rode over the smooth 
asphalt of life. It is one of the most shocking things in this 
sad world to see a generous, large-minded man compelled to 
become cautious and prudent, and sometimes even hardened 
and sceptical. That terrible ‘Timon of Athens,” that still more 


terrible ‘‘ Lear’”’ show how the bitter truth had sunk into the 
VOL. LXXXV.—2 
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mind of the greatest interpreter of humanity the world has ever 
seen. And if Hugh Hamberton did not receive such rude 
shocks as these mighty phantoms of Shakespeare’s imagination, 
at least he saw enough of human nature to wish to have as 
little as possible to say to men during the remainder of his 
_ life. His business relations showed him brutally and indecor- 
ously all the seamy side of human nature; once he was sav- 
agely attacked for an innocent poem that he had foolishly pub- 
lished in a tiny volume, and he was not very long in discover- 
ing that the attack was made by a hungry poet, who had par- 
taken largely of his plate and purse. He made no allowance 
for that exuberant sarcasm which must be interpreted as the 
“scorn of scorn,” of which another poet speaks. Finally, he 
was dishonored by a wretched creature, a gentleman of fallen 
fortunes, whom he had rescued from poverty, and placed ina 
confidential position. This was the last straw; and Hugh Ham- 
berton determined to fly from civilization, his only companion 
being the criminal’s daughter, who was his godchild, and whom 
he had adopted as ward and heiress, whilst her father was pay- 
ing in enforced exile the penalty of his embezzlements. 

Why he had selected this remote spot on the Kerry coast 
can only be conjectured from what afterwards happened. Very 
probably during some autumn holiday he had skirted this coast 
in a steamer, or driven along its splendid roads on an outside 
car. And very probably, whilst his fellow- passengers were lis- 
tening to the rude jokes or time-worn anecdotes of the driver, 
he had, with his shrewd English eye, seen in the rude seams 
where quarrymen had blasted for road metal, or which the 
mountain torrents had chiselled among the hills, indications of 
mineral or stone, that might be wrought into something profit- 
able or useful. For just behind that conical hill was seen, at 
the period of which we write, a vast quarry torn open with 
pick and powder; and—most unusual sight in an Irish land- 
scape—huge derricks with great chains swinging in the air to 
lift from the bowels of the earth the blocks of porphyry and 
black and green marbles that were to fill yonder luggers, rid- 
ing in the offing, for exportation to England. Rumor, too, had 
it that iron ore had been discovered; and there was a secret 
whisper, that was heard only about the firesides at night, that 
Hamberton had picked up some heavy stones that glittered in 
the sunlight, and that he had gone hastily away from home a 
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few days after the discovery. However, here he. was, the 
‘‘masther’”’ of this little colony, stern but kind; exacting a full 
day’s labor for very liberal hire; and leading a lonely, solitary 
life, unbroken save for the companionship of Claire Moulton, 
godchild and ward. . 
She, too, was worshipped; but in another way. She was 
worshipped for her extraordinary loveliness that made people 
cast down their eyes when they first beheld her; then wor- 
shipped for her bereaved condition, that of orphan, as they 
believed, an instantaneous passport to the sympathies of an af- 
fectionate people; finally, worshipped because she entered every 
cabin, and spoke “like one of theirsels’’; showed the women 
how to cook and knit; ‘‘hushoe’d”’ the baby and rocked the 
cradle; and did all manner of kindly offices to the sick. And 
they worshipped her all the more, because she was English and 
a Protestant; and because, disdaining the gewgaws of London 
fashion, she dressed in the plain skirt and bodice of the na- 
tives; and, when she went abroad, never wore but that most 
becoming of all outdoor dresses, the hooded Irish cloak. True, 
she yielded to feminine vanity so far that the lining of her 
hood was daintily quilted in red or blue satin; but that was 
all. And she wore no head covering but her hair. One com- 
panion she had, an old nurse, who acted as duenna, and watched 
over her with incessant and affectionate attention; and who 
could never understand how one so delicately. reared could 
fraternize so easily and so warmly with these “dirty Hirish.” 
And the silence of Ireland oppressed her. She yearned for the 
roar of London, and the soldiers, and. the parks. 

Withal, Hugh Hamberton was a melancholy man. All men 
are melancholy who think deeply, or who suffer deeply, espe- 
cially if they still hold in reverence that abstraction ‘‘ human- 
ity,” whilst they have come to loathe their fellowmen. He can- 
not be said to have loved anything except his godchild; and 
this was a pure, ethereal love, where there was not a particle 
of sense or self; only a perfect, disinterested affection, that 
sought the happiness and well-being of the beloved, and no 
more. The sole object that would redeem his life from abso- 
lute failure was her happy settlement in life. There was a 
kind of secondary duty towards these poor serfs that surrounded 
him. But this was paramount, and then? And then—a cer- 
tain thought would rise up before him, at first vague and easily 
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put aside; then recurring with irritating persistence, until it 
became at last an obsession. But he hid it away, away even 
from himself. He would wait, wait. ‘Sufficient for the day is 
its own evil.” 

He had met the old priest, Father. Cosgrove, in one of the 
cabins during a hurried visit; saluted him in cold, English 
fashion, and no more. Then he made a few cautious inquiries 
of his workmen, afraid to touch too closely on that most deli- 
cate topic of religion, with the result that, some weeks later, 
he asked the priest to his house. Father Cosgrove, in his sim- 
ple, humble way, trying to be “all things to all men,” accepted 
the invitation. It was winter time, and a huge fire was burn- 
ing in the splendid library, whose high windows let in a pale 
sunlight from east and south. It was a large room, and liter- 
ally crammed with books, exquisitely bound, from floor to the 
heavy moulded cornices that ran beneath the ceiling. The fire- 
place was framed in white marble, richly cut into all kinds of 
Cupids and Bacchuses and grapes and roses—ancient splendor 
and modern luxury side by side. 

After a few commonplace remarks, Hamberton suddenly stood 
up, and standing on the hearth rug, his hands behind him, he 
shot these questions at the priest in a quick, peremptory manner. 

“I understand, sir, that you were at one time rector or 
parish: priest here?” 

“Yes, yes; at one time, long ago, long ago,” said the 
priest, repeating himself as if it were a matter of very little 
consequence to. any one. 

“You were silenced?” said his examiner. 

‘‘Well, yes, yes, yes; there was a little misunderstanding, 
a little misunderstanding ”—and he waved his hand in the air, 
as if to blow it away. 

“Then you recommenced life in your-old age as curate, I 
understand ?” 

“‘I did, I did, I did. No responsibilities, you know; no 
responsibilities!” 

“And after a time you, at your own request, were sent 
back here as curate, and in a subordinate position, where you 
had before to suffer disgrace?” 

“*Twas my own wish, my own wish,” said the old priest, 
shuffling in his chair. “I wanted to see the old people before 
they passed away forever; I wanted to see the boys and girls 
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I had married, and to see their little families grown up about 
them; I wanted to see the little children I baptized, now 
young men and women; I wanted to see the old mountains 
and the glens, and to run down here sometimes to hear the 
sea talking. And so the bishop took pity on me, and sent me 
back without any care or trouble, without any care or trouble.” 
And he waved his hand again in the air. 

“‘That’s very good,” said Hamberton; “but you have come 
back in a manner that’s humiliating to human nature; and I 
believe you are on a much lower stipend, and have all the 
rough work?” 

“As to the humiliation,” replied the old man, ‘‘it is just 
about what I deserved, neither more nor less. As to the sti- 
pend, I have seven pounds a year and what the poor people 
choose: to give me; and I want for nothing—absolutely noth- 
ing, absolutely nothing. As to the work, I have a purty boy 
of a parish priest, who finds every kind of excuse for doing 
what I should do. This Sunday he wants to see a certain per- 
son in the outlying chapel, and he must go; next Sunday he 
wants to see the schoolmaster, and he must go; next Sun- 
day he hears there’s a leak in the roof, and he must go. He’s 
just like the people in the Gospel, that found an excuse in 
buying farms, marrying wives, etc.; only that they excused 
themselves for not going; and he invents excuses for going, and 
sparing me the trouble.” 

Hamberton looked at the old man long and earnestly. 
There was nothing very attractive in his appearance. He was 
about the same age as Hamberton himself, grizzled too in his 
hair, and wrinkled in his cheeks; but there was a strange, 
quiet, serene look on his pale face and in his fearless eyes that 
Hamberton never saw before. 

‘* But,” said Hamberton at length, “I understand you have 
to get up at night and go long distances in snow and storm, 
and face all weathers, and every kind of disease—” 

“There you are again!” said Father Cosgrove, “not a bit 
of it! My parish priest has left strict orders to his house- 
keeper, On pain of dismissal, to send every night call to his 
room. He says he can’t sleep; and he’d rather be out in the 
fine fresh air at night. Once or twice I thought to beat him, 
but he was out the front door before I was on the stairs. I 
sometimes tell him he’ll be damned for telling lies!” 
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“He won’t!” said Hamberton emphatically. “Would to 
God, it there be a God, that all men were such liars as he!” 

He had become suddenly excited, and had lost, in an in- 
stant, and to the old priest’s consternation, the equanimity he 
had up to this manifested. He turned almost fiercely on the 
old man, as he asked: 

‘*Tell me, are there many more men like that in this coun- 
try?” 

“Oh, yes; oh, yes; lots, lots!”’ said the priest, “ every- 
where; everywhere!” And he made circles in the air with his 
hands. 

“‘T haven’t seen them,” said Hamberton. “ Up to this mo- 
ment I believed that horses and dogs were the nobility of 
creation.” 

“Well, horses and dogs are good, too,” said this modern 
St. Francis. ‘‘Everything is good that the good God has 
made—”’ 

“Except men!” said Hamberton bitterly. 

The priest was silent. He had never heard these opinions 
before. ; 

**Look here, sir,’’ said Hamberton, pointing his finger at 
the priest, ‘‘what you say may be true. I’m not in a position 
to deny it. But I have walked through life, as through a for- 
est, where I had to pick my every step for snares and pitfalls; 
and where every moment I might expect to hear the snarl, or 
feel the bite, of a wild beast. In the beginning I opened my 
heart to men; but I had to shut it with a snap. I wanted to 
be generous, to give freely and royally ; I found I was despised 
as a fool. Men took my gifts and laughed at the donor. I 
brought a wretched, scraggy, half-starved tatter-de-malion— 
but a genius—into my house, clothed his nakedness, fed his 
hunger, and opened to him my purse. The frozen wretch, 
when he had thawed, bit me. But—let me not do a class an 
injustice. It was only amongst the lower classes, as they are 
called, that I received gratitude; and hence I hold that it is 
civilization that maxes men selfish and brutal: There is honor 
among thieves; there is Jove and kindness among street-walk- 
ers. Did you ever read De Quincey ?” 

“No”; said the old priest. ‘“‘I haven’t read much at all, 
at all!” ; 

“Well, you will read in his Confessions one of the most 
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wonderful examples of fidelity and truthfulness ever recorded, 
which shows that the higher you advance in civilization, the 
more hardened and brutal men become; till deception and ly- 
ing are the recognized virtues of good society; and the lower 
you go, the more Godlike men become, until, as I say, the 
horse and the dog are the. nobility of creation.” 

The old man was silent. These were strange and ominous 
sayings. Hamberton was watching him closely out of half- 
shut, angry eyes. 

‘*I think,” said the priest at last— ‘‘No’”’; he said at once, 
as if checking himself on the verge of an admission or an 
avowal, “I shouldn’t think at all on these matters. They are 
beyond me!” 

“But they are your experience, too?” queried Ham- 
berton.: 

“Qh, not at all; not at all!” said the priest. “I find 
everybody good and kind and generous. Look at yourself, 
now! You never saw me before. Yet you introduce me into 
this magnificent house, and speak to me as an equal.” 

Hamberton would have smiled at this naiveté. He had 
never met anything like it before. But he was too much in 
earnest; and too puzzled about this phenomenon. 

There was an awkward silence. Then the priest, as if a 
sudden idea had dawned on him, said with an air of triumph: 

“T have it. It is because you were great and wealthy and 
gifted that men envied you and coveted what you have. If 
you had nothing, men would love you. Look at me! I have 
no brains; no position; no talents. I am down below most 
people. And they look down.on me and love me. I have no 
money, no lands—only a few books and these old clothes; and, 
therefore, they have nothing to covet. If you have all that the 
human heart can desire, you must not complain because men 
would like to have a little share.” 

‘But my horse and my dog don’t want a share,” replied 
Hamberton. ‘‘They are content to toil for me, to defend me, 
to love me for myself—for what I am, not for what I have.” 

“True, true”; said the old priest. ‘‘Everything is good; 
everything is good that the good God has made!” 

‘Except men!” repeated Hamberton. 

The old man shook his head, and rose up to depart. 

“You will come again?’’ said Hamberton. 
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The priest was silent. He did not know what to make of 
this strange man. 

“You'll find me, perhaps, somewhat different from what 
you expect,” said Hamberton. ‘‘ Come for your people’s sake!” 

“I will come,” said the priest, about to leave. 

“One moment,” said Hamberton, his hand on the bell-rope. 
‘You must see my ward.” 

“Tell Miss Claire to step here for a moment,” he said, 
when the footman appeared. 

Claire Moulton was then hardly more than a child. She 
was a little more than fifteen years old; but, being of a dark 
complexion in hair and eyes, she looked somewhat older. And 
she had acquired all the manners of a young mistress of the 
household—quiet, self-possessed, and sometimes imperious. Her 
great beauty was set-off, or, as some thought, lessened, by a 
quick gleam in her great brown eyes, that might be pride, or 
temper, or genius. With this sudden gleam her great eyes 
shone when she appeared to answer her guardian’s summons. 
She had never spoken to a priest before, and had been trained 
by her English nurse to all manner of ugly preconceptions and 
prejudices against everything Catholic. Nevertheless, when she 
approached the old man, she glanced quickly at him; and when 
her guardian said: 

‘I want to introduce you, Claire, to Mr. Cosgrove!’’ she 
bowed. The old priest, in his simple, kindly way, stretched 
out his hand. She seemed for a moment surprised; but in- 
stantly, and with great gravity, she raised the priest’s hand to 
her lips. Hamberton could hardly speak with astonishment. 

That evening, before dinner, as the two stood by the fire 
in the drawing-room, he suddenly asked her: 

“Why did you kiss the old priest’s hand to-day, Claire?” 

“Because he is a good man, and he does not know it,” 
she said, looking him full in the face. 

“You never kissed me?” he said reproachfully. 

She put her arm around his neck, and drew down his face 
to hers. 

“You are a good man, too,” she said, “and you don’t know 
it,” 

The strong man, his heart hardened and annealed from the 
hard blows of. the world, burst into silent weeping; but that 
was the happiest dinner he had had for many a long day. 
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CHAPTER II. 


A NEW SAINT. 


The acquaintance, thus auspiciously commenced, ripened into 
something like intimacy. There was hardly a day that called 
the old priest away from his presbytery, which did not see him 
installed by that fireside, or wandering for a leisured hour or 
more about the grounds, which Hamberton had now laid out 
with great taste and at no little expense. And different as these 
two men were in temperament and education, they seemed to 
have some affinity with each other. Perhaps each supplied the 
other’s defects. Perhaps Hamberton saw in this guileless man 
the simple, unsophisticated, disinterested character he had so 
long sought for in vain in the world of London. And to the 
priest there was quite a novel attraction in this strange being, 
who seemed to his simple mind to have been dropped from 
another planet, so different were his habits, thoughts, principles 
from everything to which the priest had been heretofore ac- 
customed. And although sometimes the latter shrank from ex- 
pressions that seemed to him irreligious and even blasphemous, 
he imputed the evil to ignorance or inexperience; and here 
under his eyes were ample compensations for the crudities and 
irregularities that seemed part of Hamberton’s education. For 
now ‘‘the desert had blossomed like a rose.” Where. a few 
years ago was a barren and blighted landscape, wintry looking 
even in summer, and fronting a cold and barren sea, was now 
a smiling upland, gay with the colors of many flowers, and 
feathered with the plumes of handsome trees. And where there 
had been but wretched hovels, mud-walled and thatched with 
rotten straw, and surrounded with putrid pools of green, fetid 
water, were now neat cottages, stone- built, red-tiled, each bright 
in front with carpets of flowers, and glowing in the rear with 
all kinds of fruit and vegetables. And all day long to the sound 
of the sea rang the clink of steel upon marble; and the hiss of 
the steam which swung the huge derricks around rose like the 
fall of the surf on the shingle and sand beneath. Tourists, 
rushing by to Glenbigh or Waterville, stopped their cars, and 
rubbed their eyes, and asked incredulously: ‘Is this Ireland ?” 
And, many a palefaced and withered and shrunken American 
girl, home for the holidays, bade farewell with tears in her 
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eyes to this little paradise; and looked across the darkening 
ocean with dread forebodings in her heart of the life that was 
before her in the gehennas of Pittsburg or Chicago. 

Claire Moulton, too, was a bright and peculiar feature in this 
picture. Scarcely emerged from childhood, she retained a cer- 
tain wilfulness of character, a kind of girlish despotism, which 
gave her unquestioned power over these primitive people, who 
feared her for her imperiousness, loved her for her goodness, 
smiled at her impetuosity, so very like their own impulsive and 
emotional ways. She endeared herself to them more particular- 
ly, because she never stood aloof from them, but walked into 
their cottages with the familiarity of an equal; gave her little 
impetuous orders, which she helped to carry out; scolded the 
women for untidiness or indolence; and challenged the men if 
ever they were remiss in their duties. Once, when a rude work- 
man uttered a profane word in her presence, she slapped him 
across the face; and every one said she was right. The poor 
fellow came shamefaced to the hall door in the evening, and made 
a most abject apology. 

It was this vein of impetuosity in her character that made 
Hamberton somewhat anxious about her. A firm believer in 
the inviolable laws of heredity, he knew there was an oblique 
line somewhere in this very beautiful and perfect picture; and 
sometimes he caught himself watching her as she read or worked 
by the fireside at night, or stooped over her manuscripts, copying 
or inditing strange, wild verses, that to him seemed incantations. 

She was often, too, the subject of much imtimate conversa- 
tion between Hamberton and his new friend. For, although the 
latter was absolutely guileless and ignorant of the world and its 
ways, there was a shrewd power of discernment in his character 
—that kind of intuition which makes children know instinctive 
ly who are enemies and who might be friends. Hence, Ham- 
berton spoke often to the priest about the girl; and as she 
grew into womanhood, and all the strong features of her charac- 
ter became more pronounced and developed, his anxiety in- 
creased, and she became a more frequent subject of conversation. 

The Sunday evening on which Bob Maxwell had driven up 
the cattle to the glen in the hills, the three, Father Cosgrove, 
Hugh Hamberton, and Claire, were seated around the fire in 
the library. The weather was cold and drizzling without, and 
although there was no cold within doors, the sight of the fire 
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in the dark evenings was cheerful. They had been talking of 
many things; and just then the name of General Gordon turned 
up, as having come in some more prominent way than usual 
before the British public. 

“ Voila un homme!" said Hamberton enthusiastically. ‘Yes, 
Mr. Crosgrove, Gordon does not bring me around to your optim- 
ism, but the existence of one such man redeems the race. Look 
now, if Gordon were in your Church, you’d have the whole 
tribe of pious Catholics running after him; and you would 
canonize him, and call him St. Gordonius, and put him into 
stained-glass windows, and turn him into marble statues, with 
a helmet and sword and breast-plate, with Satan wriggling be- 
neath his feet, and representing all the d——d money-grubbers 
through the world. Yes; your Church is a wise Church. She 
knows her best men; and honors them. Macaulay was general- 
ly silly; but he was right there!” 

_“T don’t know,” said Father Cosgrove meekly. ‘Some of 
our saints were never discovered until years after their death. 
And some got pretty rough handling during their lives. But 
that is only as it ought to be!” 

‘“‘How is that? I don’t understand,” said Hamberton. 

‘‘Neither do I,” said the priest, who was always most un- 
willing to enter into religious matters with a man whose train- 
ing had not fitted him to understand them. . ‘‘ What does Miss 
Moulton think?” 

‘*T have but one hero and one heroine,” said Claire. ‘ And 
they bear out your contention, Father. General Gordon and 
Joan of Arc. We English burned the latter. She was trouble- 
some and they turned her into bone-ashes. As to Gordon, we 
shall. probably erect a statue to him, if we can find a niche 
somewhere between tallow-chandlers and soap-manufacturers.”’ 

“There, there”; said Hamberton. ‘Claire must say some- 
thing spicy. By the way, you never met Gordon?” said Ham- 
berton to the priest. 

‘“Oh, never, never”; said Father Cosgrove. “I was never 
out of Ireland.” 

‘““No; but Gordon was here,” said Hamberton. ‘“ He was 
around here touring I suppuse; but he kept his eyes open, and 
he saw many more things than fifty purblind English statesmen 
would perceive in twenty years. Where have you put that let- 
ter, Claire?” 
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Claire Moulton went over to a table, and picked up a scrap- 
book, in which she had pasted every little picture or poem or 
extract she deemed interesting. 

“Read it for us, Claire,” said her guardian. 

And Claire read slowly and with emphasis that famous. let- 
ter of General Gordon’s, containing his bitter comments on the 
agrarian system: in Ireland; and suggesting remedies which only 
now, and slowly and with reluctance, are being adopted. She 
read over twice, as if to imprint the words on the memory of 
her: hearers, the lines: 

***In conclusion, I must say, from all accounts and from my 
own observation, that the state of our fellow-countrymen in the 
parts I have named is worse than that of any people in the 
world, let alone Europe. I believe that these people are made 
as we are; that they are patient beyond belief; but, at the 
same time, broken- spirited and desperate, living on the verge 
of starvation in places in which we would not keep our cattle. 
The Bulgarian, Anatolian, Chinese, and Indians are better off than 
many of them are. The priests alone have any sympathy with 
their sufferings; and naturally alone have a hold over them.’”’ 

When she finished, Hamberton was looking steadily into the 
fire, a deep frown on his handsome features. Father Cosgrove 
was softly crying. She took the scrap-book over and laid it 
aside on the table. 

“There, mark you,” said Hamberton, as if he were arguing 
against an adversary, ‘‘that’s no partisan, no politician. - But 
we have seen the thing with our own eyes—‘ man’s inhumanity 
to man’—injustice and cruelty legalized.” 

“Well, no matter, no matter’; said the priest. ‘‘‘ Blessed 
are they that suffer persecution’—there, I forget the rest!”’ 

“‘I have no patience with that kind of thing, Mr. Cos- 
grove,” said the Englishman angrily. ‘‘ That kind of religion 
doesn’t appeal to me. No man is bound to lie down and get 
himself kicked, when he can stand up and punish his aggressor. 
It seems to me that your religion has emasculated this people, 
and turned them from a nation of fighters into a race of whim- 
pering slaves.” 

“ That’s what old Ossian said to St. Patrick,’’ said the priest. 
“The old pagan couldn’t understand why he shouldn’t smash 
his enemies in this world and send them to hell hereafter. But 
you know—” “a 
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_ “T know that I agree with that old pagan gentleman thor- 
oughly,” said Hamberton. ‘‘In public or in private, in races 
and in individuals, the law of self- preservation holds; and that 
cannot be if a man is not at liberty to defend himself and pun- 
ish his aggressor. But, Claire, you forgot something. Gordon 
ended that letter with a comical proposal. Just get that letter 
again, and read it.” 

Again Claire Moulton took up her scrap-book, and read: 

“*T am not well off; but I would offer or his agent 
41,000, if either of them would live one week in one of these 
poor devils’ places, and feed as these people do.’” 

‘““A safe offer,” said the priest. ‘‘That is an impossible 
condition, an impossible condition,” and he waived it away. 

“I think I would marry that man,” said Claire laughing. 
“That is if the fellow came out of the ordeal alive.” 

“Who is he, by the way?” asked Hamberton. 

“The landlord of a large district many miles from here,” 
said the priest. “He has a bad name; but we don’t know; 
we don’t know; we don’t know!” ; 

And the old priest dropped into silence, as Claire Moulton 
left the room. 

Hamberton had noticed that he had shivered when Claire 
uttered the word “‘ marry,” and had looked towards the girl, as 
if beseechingly. He understood well the emotion and the look; 
and he closed the door carefully, and came over, and laid his 
hand on the old priest’s arm. 

“Fear not!” he said. ‘All will come right. Claire will 
never marry, and I—’”’ 

“How do you know? How can you know?” said the old 
priest passionately. 

‘* There, now, don’t be disturbed,” said Hamberton sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘You’ll find all will be right in the end.” 

“It cannot be right. It must be wrong, all wrong,” said 
the priest, still in the passionate tone that contrasted so pain- 
fully with’ his usual meekness. ‘Oh, how can you think of it 
—you who are so good, so good—whose life is so perfect be- 
fore God?” 

‘* There is no God!” said Hamberton solemnly. “And I 
am not good.” 

** But you are, you are,” reiterated the priest. “You cannot 
deceive me. Cannot we see: your goodness around us everywhere?” 
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“What you, my dear friend,” said Hamberton, ‘‘in your 
simplicity and guilelessness, call goodness, is only selfishness in 
another form.” 

“No, no, no”; said the priest. ‘I cannot, I will not, be- 
lieve it. Look at all these poor people whom you have made 
happy. Look at their cottages, their gardens, their flowers, 
their steady weekly wages, where there was but poverty and 
dirt and ignorance. And all this the work of your hands. 
And you, you,” he cried emphatically, ‘‘ to even think of such 


a thing.” 
“* Listen!” said Hamberton, sitting down and speaking slow- 
ly. ‘I appreciate your kindness and your good opinion; but 


you do me wrong. You impute to me virtues which I do not 
possess, which I never possessed. I have money, more than I 
know what to do with. I could have gratified myself one way 
by purchasing a yacht and fooling around the world; but I had 
no taste for seasickness and tarred ropes and danger. I could 
have traveled; but I had no fancy for being packed into the 
narrow compartments of Continental trains, squeezed between 
sweating women, who would not allow the eighth of an inch 
of a window to be raised in the dog days. I could have spent 
my money on rioting and dissipation; but I had no fancy to 
be racked by the gout; and, thanks to my dead mother, I 
abominate uncleanness, physical or moral, in every form. What 
then? J} come here. I create a certain beauty out of a certain 
ugliness. It pleases my taste, which is fastidious, I admit, by 
placing certain pretty pictures before my eyes, where there 
were but certain deformities. I enjoy all the pleasures of a 
poet—a maker of things. I can now look from my window, 
and enjoy the beauty of that harbor and those sands and cliffs, 
and that sea, without having the prospect marred by rotting 
roofs, and gaping mud-walls, and ragged babies. I have made 
these men decent workers out of drunken loafers. I like to 
hear the click of the chisel, and the hiss of steam, and the 
creaking «f the derrick, But I am not such a fool as to call 
all this virtue. I know it is nothing but the selfishness of the 
ordinary: parasites of society under another form. All this al- 
truism is but se/f diageyioes 5 and sometimes, 1 think, se/f dis- 
guised in an ignoble form.” 

He stopped, and remained for some time buried in deep 
thought. Father Cosgrove was silent. These were psychologi- 
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cal positions never before presented to his mind. Hamberton 
continued : 

“Believe me, my dear friend, self is the only God—egoism 
the only religion. All the great deeds of the world, that sound 
heroic, are done simply through selfish impulses. Sczvola put- 
ting his arm into the flames—what was this but pride, or van- 
ity—the desire of that most contemptible thing called fame? 
Sidney giving the drink of water to the dying soldier—what 
was this? The same impulse of ‘self’ that made me build yon- 
der cottages. And all your patriots, statesmen, churchmen, 
masquerading in their rags and tinsel before the world—each 
rogue or fool, admitting to his valet or his looking-glass that 
he is but an actor—why, he is not even that. He is but a 
poor puppet in the hands of that mysterious thing, called Na- 
ture, which keeps up its little show, lighted by its little lan- 
tern, through the selfish impulses of these marionettes,” 

“T cannot follow you, I cannot follow you,” said the priest. 
“These things are beyond my comprehension. But it seems 
to me you wrong yourself. You are not the man you have 
painted. I saw you the other day take up in your arms and 
kiss the child of that unhappy woman—Nellie Gillespie. A bad 
man wouldn’t do that!” 

“I didn’t say I was bad,” replied Hamberton. “In fact, 
there is no good or bad—” 

“And you must admit your affection for Miss Moulton. At 
least, there is no self there.” 

“Right. None, absolutely none. And hence, when I see 
Claire happy beyond question, I shall obliterate self and blot 
it out forever!” 

“Then,” said Father Cosgrove, rising, I shall do all in my 
power to thwart every attempt at having Miss Claire settled. 
The cost would be too great, the cost would be too great.” 

“You cannot,” said Hamberton. ‘ This is beyond your 
power or mine. Behind blind Nature is the blinder force called 
Fate. If it is Claire’s destiny to marry, the mightyowheel of 
Fate will turn round slowly and blindly, and place at her feet 
the man she is to wed. She cannot escape him, nor can he 
escape her. And it isn’t you, my dear friend, that can grasp 
the spokes of that wheel and stop it, or turn it back.” 

* But if I tell Claire—Miss Moulton—what will happen after 
her marriage, she never will, she never can, marry,” said the priest. 
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“But you won’t, you cannot, tell Claire anything that I have 
told you. You know,” he continued, laughing, “that we are 
taught to believe that all priests are casuists, and can find an 
excellent reason for every violation of pledge or honor, or every 
contravention of truth. But I know you—know you well. I 
won’t say but that you are at liberty to thwart Claire’s mar- 
riage, although you have perceived, I think, that hers is not a 
character to be thwarted without peril. But you know that 
you are not at liberty to thwart me by any unseasonable rev- 
elation of my principles or purposes.” 

“Then, may God help me!” said the old priest, rising up. 
“TI am going to say a dreadful thing—I’m sorry I ever knew 
you or Miss Moulton. My parish priest, who is only half my 
age, often told me to beware of intermeddling in other peo- 
ple’s affairs. He meant, of course, that I am an old fool. 
And so I am; and so I am!” 

“Well, we mustn’t be premature,” said Hamberton smiling. 
“Let us await the development of things. And I shall be 
more complimentary than you, and say that it has been a pleas- 
ure and a profit for me to have known you.” 

** Ah, you’re too good, too good,” said the priest, shaking 
his hand in farewell. ‘God will save you both! God will 
save you both!” 


CHAPTER III. 


NOT FORGOTTEN, 


Like so many others in the hour of their dereliction, Bob 
Maxwell did not think that he was still an object of interest— 
of hope, or commiseration, or contempt—to many. We are 
prone to think, in the hour of agony, that we stand solitary in 
our trial. It is not so. Even as a matter of self-interest, we 
centre the thoughts of many, whose images may have faded 
from our own minds. 

There were two places, at least, where Maxwell was not only 
not forgotten, but where his memory was kept in frequent and 
fragrant remembrance. The one was the cabin of the Widow 
Leary, up amongst the bracken, where the burn sparkled across 
the road, and the birds never ceased from singing even in the 
winter time. The other was the couch of almost perpetual 
agony, on which Major Willoughby lay. 
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In the little homely conferences, about “‘ ways and means,” 
between Darby Leary and his mother, the ‘‘ masther ” was often 
mentioned. For Darby had very pleasant recollections of that 
little camp down there in the glen; and before the bright, fra- 
grant fire of pine logs and turf during that winter, whilst the 
wind soughed dismally outside, and whilst his bare legs were 
almost scorched and blistered with the heat, his fancy sum- 
moned up the long, sweet, summer days in the glen, when he 
lay flat in the sun, on a bed of fern, or leaned up against a 
sunny. ditch, and eat, with a relish; unknown to the most fas- 
tidious epicure, the mashed potatoes and the rich creamy fat, 
that his master had to cut away carefully, by doctor’s orders, 
from the sirloin or the steak. 

It almost made Darby cry, there in his cabin and con- 
demned. to potatoes and milk, to think of that beef-fat—to 
think of his ecstasy when he held it in his fingers, and watched 
its creamy transparency; to think of the bite of the hot po- 
tato, which was dry in his mouth, until, oh, ye heavens! he 
liquified it with that delectable jelly, ahd rolled the morsel in 
his ‘mouth, whilst the crisp skin crackled under his teeth. No 
colored son of Africa with his juicy watermelon, no Esquimo 
with his whale-blubber, ever enjoyed such ecstasies as Darby ; 
and when he had wiped his fingers on his corduroy breeches, 
he wondered, as only a pleasant digestion can,make one wonder, 
what strange folks these rich people must be, to reject the most 
glorious delicacies of life, and limit themselves to lean beef and 
soda-water. 

His mother had her own interpretation of these anomalies. 

“It keeps them from gettin’ shtout an’ fat,” she said, “in 
ordher to plaze the ladies.” 

And Darby said: “ Begor, mudder, you’re right. That’s it!” 

He told his mother, too, that the ‘‘masther”’ wanted him 
to drink ink from a black bottle; but that he only tasted it, 
and spat it out. But he said nothing, wise fool that he was, 
about the ‘‘wee drap” of spirits which sometimes, but not 
often, Aleck had given him on the sly, and which gripped his 
throat and made him cough, and then say ecstatically: “ Ah!” 
as he rolled his eyes towards heaven. 

Very minute and graphic, too, were the stories Darby told 
his mother of the “doin’s” and ‘‘carryin’s-on” of the great 
people; and very great was her wonder when she heard what 
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a complicated thing civilization was. How people could eat 
eight or ten courses of soups, fish, entrées, fruits, sweets, cheese, 
etc., etc., without becoming what she called “ porpushes,” sur- 
passed her understanding. 

‘Where the dickens do they shtow it all away?” she often 
asked. ‘‘And why are they so shlim and yallow, when they 
have the besht of ’atin’ and drinkin’ every day?” 

When Darby told her that the ‘“‘masther” had two kinds 
of “mate” for his dinner, it produced great surprise in the 
old woman’s mind, who never saw meat but at Christmas and 
Easter. But when she heard of the @ Ja Russe dinner, she 
decided the world had gone mad. 

Then, one day, in a moment of inadvertence and communi- 
cativeness, Darby, with a blush mantling his already red neck 
and face, told his mother how fine ladies dressed for dinner, 
and described their toilettes rather minutely as he had seen 
them, after much hesitation and many scruples, one summer 
night. The poor old woman, who, in Oriental fashion, wore 
several ‘coverings across her breast, and several wrappings 
around her head, was slow to grasp his meaning. When she 
did, she gave way to a regular paroxysm of passion. 

“Be off, you blagard you,” she cried, snatching up the bel- 
lows, and smiting this unfortunate reporter across the back. 
“What do you mane by bringin’ sich things into a dacent 
house? What the divil timpted you to invint such shtories? 
I suppose thim grooms and gamekeepers. Go out and wash 
your dirty mouth in the river; or, be this and be that, you'll 
niver set down to a male in this house agin.” 

‘Shure, I didn’t mane no harrum, mudder,” said the poor 
_ fellow, whimpering. ‘Shure, I only tould you what I saw with 
me own two eyes—” 

“You niver saw nothin’ of the kind, you ruffian,” said his 
mother. ‘‘ Don’t be tellin’ me sich shtories as that. You were 
listenin’ to them blagards at the hotel talkin’ of things that 
no dacent Christian ud mintion; and you want to pershuade 
yer ould mother you saw thim yourself.” 

‘Pon me sowkins, I saw thim,” said Darby. ‘“ And, more’n 
that, I saw the gould bracelets on their bare arrums—” 

“That'll do now! That'll do now! I want no more of 
yere blagardin’. Take that where ’tis welcome. Be the way, 
whin were you at yere juty?” 
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‘“ The fust of de mont,” said Darby. ‘I never missed it yet.” 

“Did ye do your pinnance?” asked his mother. 

“I did, begor, twice over, for fear I’d make a mistake” ; 
said Darby confidently. 

“Thin, you'll go to the priesht agin next Saturday, and 
tell him of your bad talk; an’ av I don’t see you at the althar 
Sunday morning, cut the head aff av me if you inter this cabin 
agin!” 

It will be seen from this that Mrs. Leary’s temper was 
variable; and really Darby, after all his experience, didn’t know, 
as he said, ‘‘ Whin he had her.” Sometimes when Darby was 
facetious, and put on the airs of a fine gentleman, Mrs, Leary 
was amused, and even proud of her poor boy. When, for 
example, Darby rushed in with a ploughman’s appetite and in 
glorious spirits, and demanded, in an affected accent: 

‘* What for dinner to-dee, mudder?”’ the old woman would 
answer good-humoredly : 

‘Oh! everything, everything, yer ’anner; and plinty of it!” 

‘“‘Shawl we have roshe-beef to-dee, mudder?” 

“To be sure, to be sure; an’ lashin’s and lavin’s of it, yer 
’anner !” 

‘An’ plum-puddin’, av coorse?”’ 

‘* Oh, yeh; av coorse, yer ’anner. Is there annythin’ else 
yer ’anner ‘ud like?” 

“Lemme see! No; I think that'll do!” And Darby 
would sit down with a relish to the potatoes and salt, sometimes 
improved with a little dip; and the old mother would think: 

“Wisha, who knows? Quarer things happen. Look at Mrs. 
Mulcahy’s boy, that I knew a bare-legged gossoon, like Darby, 
a few years ago; and look at him now home from America. 
Why the masther is not aiqual to him. And perhaps, who 
knows, wan of thim foine ladies may take a fancy to me poor 
bhoy—sure, he’s straight as a pike-staff, and as light on his 
feet as a bird. And, shure, didn’t ould Captain Curtis’ daughter 
elope wid the coachman? Not that I’d be wishin’ that, God 
forbid! Shure, his soul is fust and foremost! But, if it was 
right, an’ they had the priesht’s blessin’—”’ 

So the maternal fancy wandered, throwing up its little 
castles here and there, whilst Darby, with much emphasis, 
gobbled up the floury potatoes and swilled the skim-milk from 
his wooden porringer. 
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But, once or twice, Mrs. Leary caught Darby suddenly 
‘doin’ the gran’ gintleman,” and she resented it. For when 
she caught Darby in the kitchen, the sugan chair tilted back, 
till it nearly upset the centre of gravity, whilst Darby with 
crossed legs, and an attitude of ease and voluptuousness, smoked 
a cigarette of brown paper or straw, she gave him the. bellows 
across his back, and sent him howling into’the haggard. 

But, whilst thus maintaining proper discipline in her house- 
hold, and keeping Darby within proper bounds, she never tired 
of hearing him talk of the “‘masther.” What the ‘ masther’’ 
did; what the “‘masther” said; how the “ masther” dressed; 
what the “masther” ate; the ‘‘masther’s’”’ fine round curses, 
when he was in a passion; the “ masther’s”’ acts of generosity, 
when he was in a better mood; these were endless topics 
around that humble fireside there amongst the Kerry hills. 
And these gloomy December days, when the leaden skies 
stooped down and wrapped mother earth in their heavy folds, 
and while Maxwell lay, in agony and desolation of spirit, there 
in Owen McdAuliffe’s cabin, many were the conjectures made 
by the widow and son about his surroundings and occupation, 
and many were the hopes and wishes that the winter would 
swiftly pass, and the little bell-tent shine out once more down 
there amongst the furze and bracken in the glen, 

“*Twon’t be long comin’ now, agra,” the widow would say. 
‘Sure the days will be lengthenin’ soon; and thin we’ll be into 
Aisther; and, sure, ’tis only a lep from that to summer. We 
won't know where we are, whin the Scotchman will be up here 
lookin’ fer you agin.” 

‘*That’s thrue fer you, mudder,” Darby would reply. ‘An’ 
shure if the ‘masther’ doesn’t come this time, there’ll be al- 
ways gintlemen at the Hotel. I hope that foxy scoundrel 
-won’t come, though; or I’ll give him a worse duckin’ thin he 
giv me, bad luck to him!” ; 

“Sh! Shtop that cursin’, Darby. ’Tis no good here nor 
there. An’, shure,’tis always betther say the good thing. An’ 
the walls have ears.” 

“The masther wouldn’t do it,’’ Darby would reply. ‘He 
was a rale gintleman. No wan knows where the foxy fellow 
kem from. An’, shure, I hard the byes saying that he tuk the 
masther’s young lady away from him.” 

‘*Begor, thin, she must have the quare taste intirely to turn 
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her back on the masther an’ go after an odject like him But 
I wondher what’s the masther doin’ now?” 

**Oh, shportin’ an’ injyin’ himself, I suppose,” conjectured 
Darby. ‘ Yerra, what else has they to do but divartin’ them- 
selves? They gets up whin we’re goin’ to bed; and goes to 
bed whin we are gettin’ up. They does everythin’ by con- 
trayries. Begor, I wouldn’t be shurprised now if the masther 
was away in the West Injies, or some out of the way place 
injyin’ himself; or, maybe, he’s rowlin’ about Dublin in his 
carriage with the Lord Lieutenant himself.” 

‘You wouldn’t be afther sayin’ that?’ said the mother. 
‘He must be a gintleman out an’ out to do that. But, shure, 
wherever he is, may God save him. Only for him, we would- 
n’t have the thatch above us to-day. I wondher will he keep 
it out of yer wages, Darby?” 

“The masther? Not him. He thinks no more of that five 
pounds than you would about a thraneen of male.” 

“Tis a fine thing to be rich and happy and continted,” 
the mother would reply. ‘I suppose we’ll have somethin’ 
ourselves in the nixt wurruld, as we haven’t much in this!” 

In quite a different manner, and not with less sympathy, 
did the Major brood over Bob Maxwell these dark December 
days. His thoughts wandered after the young man, although 
he had cursed and blowed his folly a hundred times, and had 
mentally excommunicated him for his Quixotic ideas and his 
treacherous abandonment of his own class, and the great cen- 
tral dogma of ascendency. 

“Tis all d d rot,” he would often say to himself, “this 
talk about justice and equality—all d d Socialism. The 
next thing will be the barricades and the guillotine, with all 
the insufferable poltroonery of this Government. But this 
comes from ourselves—ourselves! Good God! to think I should 
live to see a gentleman so forget himself! I hope the fellow, 
if ever he comes back alive from the hands of these moon- 
lighters, will be ostracized, expelled, and blackballed in every 
club in Dublin. What will these ruffians think, by that we’re 
afraid? And then—’tis all up. By heavens! They’d think 
nothing of lighting the Smithfield fires again and roasting every 
man of us.” 

But the Major had gentler moods. . Thoughts of Bob—Bob, 
the son of his old friend; Bob, the splendid sportsman; Bob, the 
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soul of honor, who would no more touch another man’s money 
than he’d take his life; Bob, who challenged that coward, Ellis, 
and wanted to bring back that gentlemanly amusement of duel- 
ing amongst a retrograde and cowardly generation; and Bob, 
who he thought would take Mabel to the altar, and be to him- 
self a son and a support in these sad days that were stretching 
down the declivities of life—would come back; and sometimes 
Freeman, his valet, would detect him talking sadly to himself; 
er, be not incredulous, O reader! for human nature is always 
and everywhere the same, wiping his eyes secretly behind the 
friendly shelter of the Zimes. And the Major, too, had mis- 
givings about Mabel’s future—misgivings which made more 
poignant his anger and sorrow for Bob Maxwell. It was not 
only the little episode we have mentioned in a former chapter, 
but sundry other little things—little revelations of character in 
a look, in a word, in a gesture—that made the Major uneasy. 
Above all, there was that secret repulsion, that original, intui- 
tive dislike for Outram, which he could not explain, which he 
strove to conquer, which remained in spite of every effort to 
dislodge it. And. sometimes, although he hated and despised 
himself for doing so, he would speak on the subject to Free- 
man. 

**No further telegram about Master Bob, Freeman?” 

‘‘No, sir; I was hup at the hoffice yesterday; and they 
’ave not an ideer where the master is. They thought once they 
’ad ’im; but they were mistook!” 

** Oh, no matter; no matter”; the Major would say. ‘Only 
I should be glad if he were home for Miss Mabel’s wedding. It 
would be nice!” 

“Very nice, hindeed, sir! I’m quite sure both Miss Mabel 
and Mr. Houtram will miss ’im very much!” 

And Freeman moved the Major’s couch as imperturbably as 
if he were the impersonation of truth. 

‘*Look. here, Freeman,” the Major would cry, “that’s all 
rot. That doesn’t go down with me. Do you believe that 
either Miss Mabel or Outram would care one jot whether Bob 
Maxwell was at the marriage, or half-murdered down in a Kerry 
bog?” 

“Well, sir, it’s not for the likes of me to hoffer hopinions 
about those above us. But I thought you would ha’ liked to be 
told that Mr. Maxwell was still hinterested in Miss Mabel.” 
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“ And do you think he is? Come now, do you honestly 
believe he is?” 

“No, sir; I can’t say as I do. When a genelman goes away, 
and leaves the young lady halone, and doesn’t pay ’er those 
hattentions that young ladies hexpec’s, well, then, he can’t 
hexpect nothin’ in return.” 

‘I’m sorry for Bob Maxwell,” said the Major meditatively. 

“So am I, sir!’’ said Freeman. ‘And so are we hall!” 

“Why should you be sorry?” asked the Major. 

‘* Because you see, sir, he’s losing such a splendid gir—ahem 
—young lady; but we’re sorry for Miss Mabel, too!” 

“For Miss Mabel? Why should you be sorry for Miss 
Mabel?” queried the Major. 

‘Because we hall liked Mr. Maxwell, or Master Bob, sir! 
And because Mr. Houtram—” 

Freeman suddenly stopped. 

‘*Well, what about Mr. Outram?” sharply queried the 
Major. 

“TI beg your pardin, sir. I should not ha’ mentioned Mr. 
Houtram’s name.” 

“‘That’s all right. But now you have mentioned it, what 
is it you were about to say?” 

‘Qh, nothink, sir, nothink at all. ’Tis not for the likes of 
me—’’ 

‘*Stop that d——d rot, Freeman! You know me now too 
well to believe that kind of stuff. What were you about to say 
concerning Mr. Outram?” 

“Oh, nothink, sir, nothink, hi hassure you. But we do be 
saying among ourselves, how it were well for young ladies to 
know hall about their hintendeds before taking the big plunge. 
The cook is agoin’ to be married soon to a feller from Hindia—”’ 

“Yes; I know, I know”; interrupted the Major. ‘‘ What 
has that to do with Mr. Outram ?” 

“‘Oh, nothink, sir, nothink; honly hi says to cook, says hi: 
*You should know somethink habout the feller’s hantecedents.’ 
‘Oh,’ sez she, ‘the priest must see habout al] that.’ These 
poor Papists believe that their priests knows as much as Hal- 
mighty Gawd. ‘That’s hall right,’ sez hi, ‘but when the knot 
is tied, can the priest unloose hit?’ ‘No’; sez she, ‘not on 
this side of the grave.’ ‘Well, then,’ J sez, puttin’ it. plain like, 
‘if that feller has a girl or two abroad in Hindia or Haden, 
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what can the priest do when you diskiver it?’ ‘ Nothin’,’ sez 
she. ‘ Well then,’ sez hi—” 

“Look here, Freeman, I want no more of that d d non- 
sense,” interrupted the Major. ‘‘ What has all this got to do 
with Mr. Outram?” 

‘Oh, nothink, sir, nothink,” said Freeman. ‘“ We don’t 
know nothink about Mr. Houtram; leastways, we don’t think as 
how Mr. Houtram—Mr. Houtram is a very nice genelman, 
sir!” 

“He is—very,” said the Major. ‘‘ When I ask your opinion 
about Mr. Outram, Freeman, you can give it.” 

“T’m sure, sir, I meant no offence. Leastways, I thought 
that, maybe, you would like to know what people think—” 

“No; I can think for myself,” replied the Major. ‘I don’t 
want to hear kitchen gossip. There’s always too much d——d 
nonsense and gossip going on downstairs. If we had less talk, 
we'd have better dinners.” 

“T’ll tell cook so, sir,” said Freeman imperturbably. ‘‘ You’re 
quite right, sir. It’s not the business of servants to discuss their 
superiors’ affairs. Shall I move that couch, sir? A little towards 
the fire?” 

And the Major was not quite sure whether he ought to 
fling a spittoon at the fellow’s head, or offer him an increase of 
wages. 

But he was much disquieted at what he had heard. Clearly, 
this forthcoming marriage was much discussed downstairs. Clear- 
ly, too, it was not highly approved of. There were little in- 
uendoes about life abroad, which, to the Major, who had seen 
a good deal of Simla, meant a good deal. What if Outram had 
had a “ past”? What if his reputation could not bear investiga- 
tion? What if— } 

Yes; the Major was disquieted. But what could he do? 
Whom could he consult? There is the evil of being without 
friends in this world. For if friends are sometimes trouble- 
some, and would like to share with you the material things of 
life, they are also useful, and may sometimes give disinterested 
advice. You may have to pay for it in one shape or another; 
but, then, you must pay for everything worth having. The 
world is but a Chamber of Gentine, whether you play with 
counters or coins. 





(TO BE CONTINUED.) 











HUMAN NATURE AND SOCIAL OUESTIONS. 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu.D. 


I, 


W@FTER all arguments against Socialism have been 
fairly examined, it is found that one, drawn from 
human nature simply as human nature, appears 
to be strongest. ‘Socialism is impossible, since 
human nature is what it is. If men were per- 
fect, they might risk Socialism; but in that case they would 
not need it.” Yet, the strongest appeal that Socialism makes 
for sympathy is based on that same human nature, ‘“ Because 
human nature may be perfected Socialism is right and impera- 
tive. Socialism alone provides an environment which enables 
human nature to realize its best.” Similarly, human nature is 
alleged in defence of competitive industry. “Only the whip 
and spur of necessity can compel any large number of men 
to overcome laziness, shortsightedness, and undisciplined emo- 
tions.” Yet we hear against that, that “competition degrades 
man, exalts selfishness, and hardens hearts.’”’ When it is alleged 
against the labor union, for instance, that its policies are unfair, 
and its principles false, its leaders look back of both for the com- 
mon human nature which they express, and point to the same 
principle of human nature at work in the antagonist, showing that 
aim is not nobler, or method more honorable, or abuse more 
certain in one case than in the other. 

A definition of human nature, as it is thus referred to, is 
not easily made, or, if made, defended. But, for present pur- 
poses, it may indicate the range of feeling, emotion, instinct, 
choice, valuation, and action which, found in endlessly varying 
combinations among men and women, and constituting indi- 
vidual temperaments, governs or tends to govern them in the 
relations of life. We may set over against this undisciplined 
human nature, the culture or spiritualizing agencies which aim 
to discipline and co-ordinate human desires and action toward 
ideal ends which show the whole reality of life. The State, re- 
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ligion, schools, the home, the community create institutions, 
codes, customs, standards, and sanctions in order to produce 
ideal individuals who shall be in harmony with others in all 
relations of life. But all such institutions, codes, and standards, 
containing the note of discipline, self denial, thought of others, 
are more or less unwelcome, and human nature recoils from 
the obedience, sacrifice, and effort called for. The margin in 
motive, instinct, preference, action, which is left in individuals 
unconquered and unrelated to ideals, remains a constant source 
of disorder, sin, confusion, and is ordinarily had in mind as 
human nature, though this use of the term misses all of the 
power for noble aims, brave action, and purest consecration 
which is to be found in- it as well. The Socialist loves to 
dwell on this strength and promise, just as the conservative 
finds joy in advertising the meanness, weakness, and disorder 
found among men. 

The genius of the race has always loved to explore the. 
human heart, to study its mysteries of motive and passion, of 
sacrifice and surrender. Literature is great and noble when the 
reading is profound and the narrative sympathetic, because thus 
we find humanity—universal experience; and the narrative is 
classical because forever true. ‘‘ Through what is most personal 
in each of us, we come upon the common soul; let any man 
record faithfully his most private experiences in any of the 
great affairs of life, and his words awaken in other souls innu- 
merable echoes. The deepest community is found not in insti- 
tutions or corporations or churches, but in the secrets of the 
solitary heart” (Bowden, Puritan and Anglican). 

Human nature makes revolutions necessary, and then de- 
nounces them; it builds up institutions, and then undermines 
them; it teaches moral codes, and then forgets them. No 
nation assembled in council and led by its bravest and wisest 
souls, ever decreed a political constitution but that human na- 
ture had amended or annulled many a section before the ink 
was dry. No state ever enacted a law, vital in interest and 
timely in every provision, but that human nature had it in part 
repealed before its promulgation. No city of fair fortune and 
fairer hope, ever set forth, sanctioned ideals of law and order to 
a willing population, but that human nature organized and 
policed beneath its foundations another city of disorder, sin, 
and shameless joy, to which men might resort and seek free- 
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dom for passion, encouragement for degradation, and escape 
from every noble instinct which might disturb their abandon to 
mistaken pleasure. Human nature is everywhere powerful be- 
yond description, varied beyond all understanding. Its prob- 
lems have attracted an army of students who are giving to the 
world masses of literature, but we are far from knowing all 
that may be known. Human nature is practically the subject- 
matter of all Sociology which is seeking the great laws which 
appear in the processes of human association. Attention is 
directed now to some features of these processes through which 
human nature passes, in order to describe social questions and 
social reform in terms of human nature thus understood. 


II. 


Self-estimate is fundamental in the normally developed in- 
dividual’s life. One does not rise to a sense of moral respon- 
sibility, to intelligent self-direction, to a proper sense of pro- 
portions, until one has made a conscious self. estimate which 
will unify views, co-ordinate faculties and aims, and make life a 
system of related parts. The first business of an individual is 
to find himself; to discover what he is, what is his business in 
life, what are his relations; the business of education, religion, 
and culture is to lead individuals to this stage in due time, 
Not until, with quick and eager glance, the individual has 
surveyed the east and the west of life, and has felt the thrill 
of it, is he developed or are his judgments his own. When 
he becomes conscious of himself, when he recognizes what he 
is, what he is becoming, what he may become, idealism is 
awakened, ambition and hope fill his mind, and he is trans- 
formed. Estimates of fellowmen are formed, views are general- 
ized, social judgments are made, and gradually a whole phil- 
osophy of life, fixed views of rights and prospects, are. adopted. 

The result of this process is that society depends on the char- 
acter of self estimate which an age is developing among men. 
When the institutions and established codes of a people are in 
conflict with their self-estimate, the way is prepared for dis- 
content if not revolution. When the codes and institutions are 
in harmony with the current estimate of the individual, but 
the facts of life are in conflict, disorder and agitation neces- 
sarily result, 
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Men are fundamentally alike. A few rudimentary desires 
explain all life. Men of like self-estimates are inclined to drift 
together, to create a social ideal, to reinforce one another; the 
individual ideal is made into the social ideal, and the rights of 
the individual become the rights of man, and vice versa. It is 
only through attachment to such a social ideal or estimate of 
the individual that full inspiration comes to individuals. No 
great appeal or noble and impassioned speech was ever made 
by any one for his own sole individual interest. It is only in 
the name of humanity or great classes that such are produced. 
On account of differences of constitution and temperament, and 
conflicts of interest, through many accidents of life individuals 
are led to differing self-estimates. And most of the conflicts 
of life are in last analysis conflicts in the self-estimates of indivi- 
duals. Thus we derive individual conflicts, class struggles, clash 
of standards, and war of ideals. 

A two-fold tendency- appears. Culture forces stand or are 
supposed to stand for universals; for whole estimates of the 
whole individual. Human nature is constantly producing group 
views, particular and partial estimates of man. These struggle 
to be universalized, and the general estimates seek to modify 
and relate particular views in harmony. Thus the general con- 
cepts of God’s Fatherhood and man’s brotherhood seek to bring 
about understanding among particular groups, such as national- 
ity, capital, and labor, and religious groups, but the employer 
would universalize his particular self-estimate; the laborer would 
establish his, the socialist, his. Viewing the social process and 
its deeply rooted conflicts, as a whole, it may be seen readily 
that human nature is working with tremendous farce to over- 
come the particular group estimates of the individual, and 
establish universal estimates, suppressing the former when it 
is in the way, and endorsing it when in sympathy. And the 
general or universal, toward which humanity appears to be 
working, is derived from its best knowledge of itself, and not 
from Christian revelation authoritatively accepted. Hence the 
universal questioning of institutional religions, the challenging of 
every established interest, no matter what its antiquity, sanction, 
or defence. Hence the internationalism of Socialism, seeking 
the universal among men regardless of country. 

There are certain features of the self-estimate of individuals 
which merit notice. When they merge self-estimates into one 
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social class ideal and each reinforces the other, there is a con- 
stant tendency toward exaggeration. An individual feels much 
more assured in claiming much for all men than in claiming it 
for himself. Hence we find something vague, indiscriminate in 
class demands. Equality, as a class demand, seems to mean 
one thing to the thousands, yet, concretely understood, it may 
mean widely different things to those demanding it. 

It is evident that the vast majority of individuals are unable 
to form an intelligent progressive self-estimate. Relatively few, 
and they men of. capacity, reflection, and insight, can do so. 
The many must be taught, must act under leadership, learn 
lessons, repeat them, and rise to understanding of the ideal pre- 
sented. The natural function of leadership is to feel and think 
among the larger truths of existence, and to tell the many, in 
language which they understand, such truths as best may guide 
them. Poet, dramatist, religious teacher, popular champion, 
great literature have this great mission: to see for the many, 
teach them, lift them. 

As far as popular movements are concerned, the estimate of 
the individual, which is to be found among radical circles, is 
apt to turn more on rights than duties ; to be, by necessity of re- 
action, one-sided assertion against social and political conditions, 
in which the self-estimate of many cannot be realized. Culture 
agencies aim to teach a whole balanced view of the individual, 
but the circumstances of life usually throw particular and inter- 
ested views forward, causing great moral and social confusion, 
out of which come movements of protest and methods of de- 
fence with which observers are so familiar. 


III. 


Once an individual is clear in his self-estimate; once he 
understands what he is and is becoming; naturally the impulse 
toward self-realization is awakened. As a rule, nature keeps 
the aims and hopes of individuals so far ahead of achievement, 
that few reach self realization in a way to bring entire rest or 
contentment. Man is always becoming. He always, if normal- 
ly progressive, sees obstacles to be overcome, new joys to seek, 
higher levels to reach. The individual is incomplete while 
life drives all things toward self-completion. In the whole pro- 
cess of self-realization, many features appear, some of which, 
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touching closely on social questions, property, and socialism, are 
the following: 

(a) The individual normally resists extinction or diminution. 
Self-preservation is at least a first impulse of nature, if not its 
first law. To whatever level man has reached, normally he 
fights against reduction. Theoretically this is true of every side 
of life, physical, mental, spiritual, social; but, in fact, it is found 
chiefly in the standard of living and social recognition that 
men enjoy. Individuals Jose ambition for learning, forget what 
they once knew, without struggle, possibly without regret. Men 
forfeit high spiritual gifts at times, and may cease to feel the 
loss, but no normal individual sees himself reduced in the circle 
of life where his heart’s sympathies linger without resistance, 
without a feeling that reduction is annihilation. Nor is great 
importance attached to physical self-realization, to perfection of 
health, as may be seen in the recklessness with which it is 
sacrificed, to many other interests. But when individuals and 
classes reach a certain standard of living, a given style and 
quality in food, shelter, clothing, and certain social recognition, 
they identify these with life itself and resist every force that 
might threaten reduction or invite it. Men at 4,0C0, 3,000, 2,000 
dollars income resist, with equal determination, any reduction, 
although it means entirely different things in each case. 

When adversity compels reduction, or when a standard of 
life is kept up to which income is inadequate, one finds re- 
markable ingenuity displayed in so arranging the details of life 
that appearances are saved whatever else be sacrificed, 

This, then, is to be noted as one feature of human nature; 
it clings to what it has achieved. It feels a lasting claim on 
what it has once reached. This is nature’s device to protect 
advance and resist falling back, since, if men were jindifferent, 
there would be neither ambition to go ahead nor security in so 
doing. 

Whether or not an individual or a class will rest content 
with a standard of life already secured, depends on the estimate 
of the individual which they hold. In all cases instinct is ac- 
tive, leading men to realize all that they hold themselves to be 
by right. The magnitude, intensity, the varied and determined 
organization of the discontent of our day may be measured 
easily by comparing the ideals of individuals with their circum- 
stances, for we find men believing in freedom, yet not enjoying 
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it; taught equality, and seeing inequality; educated to the 
worth of the individual, and seeing that, in the industrial ad- 
vance, he is regarded cheaply; convinced of his right to cul- 
ture and home, and forced to labor, whose duration and ex- 
hausting demands render him unfit for both; taught that man- 
hood alone is man’s true test, and seeing it half forgotten in 
most affairs of life. Thus the conflict between men’s self-esti- 
mate and the circumstances of life; the setting up of a noble 
idea] and the hindering of self-realization in fact, give us radi- 
calism, protest movements. When ideals are improved and con- 
ditions hinder self-realization, the effect is practically a reduc- 
tion in the standard of life, and men resist it. Hence active, 
quick resistance against absolute or relative reduction is found 
everywhere among social classes. 

(b) In the process of self-realization appears also a passion 
for distinction. Life is individual; consciousness is one, self is 
isolated. Self is not tully realized when merely part of a mass. 
To be a part, a fragment, one of many, suggests incompleteness 
which strong active natures resent. The ctaving for distinction, 
the desire to be remarked, recognized, pointed out individually, 
as being in some way one apart, is.so widely found among 
men, that it must be taken as a part of the natural equipment 
of the race to work out its ends. It is in human nature for 
some race purpose. The tallest man in the county, the young- 
est senator, the strongest blacksmith, the handsomest woman, 
the brightest boy, all reveal one instinct of human nature, all 
find the same delight in this singling out. Men and women 
will, therefore, work incredibly, dream, hope, plan, with no 
other desire than to win some distinction on which heart is 
set. It is human nature working itself out, teasing individuals 
on, and getting desired results in some mysterious way. Dick- 
ens gives a curious confirmation of this in David Copperfield. 
When the boy’s mother died, he became at once conscious of 
a distinction shared by no one else. He was the only boy in 
school whose mother was dead. He became conscious of new 
importance and added dignity, but concluded that he would 
treat the other boys as he had heretofore, not permitting any 
change ,in his conduct. And he thought that he was rather 
noble for doing so. 

Prizes, medals, decorations, rivalries, envies, jealousies, sy m- 
bols of rank, and proofs of valor, strewn along the paths of 
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history, are monuments that speak this truth of human nature. 
As eloquent now in their silent desolation as they were once 
sources of fervent inspiration and rewards for great achieve- 
ment, they tell how deeply human nature loves to be singled 
out, how sweet is reward when it exalts, individualizes, distin- 
guishes one from the many. 

The forms which this passion for distinction may take on 
are by no means alike. It is not so active in circles where life 
is dulled by exhausting Jabor, or darkened by moral indiffer- 
ence. In those social Siberias in modern cities, where the sun- 
light of hope and the cheer of comfort are not found; where 
arrested development makes every one socially a cripple and 
only too often morally a savage, this passion for distinction 
may not be found to be so strong. And yet, the boldest bur- 
glar, the heaviest drinker, the toughest character, may derive 
some human joy and imagined self-realization in that very 
prominence. Where life works on normally, where the horizon 
is widened and the fullness of life is seen, then we find this de- 
sire for distinction appearing as a normal social force, shaping 
more lives than we count, and explaining more hopes than we 
might be willing to admit. 

(c) Among higher types of men, those gifted beyond the 
average, there appears, in the process of self-realization, a pas- 
sion for power. When a strong man will be fully himself, self- 
realized, he seeks to dominate other lives. There is joy in con- 
quest and dictation; command is sweet. Strong, keen men, with 
foresight, intuitional knowledge of men and situations, with 
genius for organization and taste for it, find no self-realization 
short of sway over men and situations. The great social facts 
of leadership show this: the equally striking readiness of the 
many to follow, to obey, confirm it. Thus human nature again 
provides for her evolution. When great men are seemingly 
serving their own ends, and selfishly attempting to capture 
power for themselves, they are merely working out some fea- 
ture of race purposes and blindly co-operating with them. 

There is a wide range in this feeling in man. He is essen- 
tially active; normally he must be doing, satisfying his instinct 
for workmanship. From occupation, wherein his love of action 
appears, to command of men and situations, there is the funda- 
mental trait of human nature at work. Man, when growing, 
self-realizing, when the horizon of life is widening, would be 
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active, would be free, self-directing, under no man’s authority, 
independent of any will save his own; and when all of this is 
done, he would assume direction, exercise power over others. 

(d) The individual readily sees that life is short, yet desire 
to live is strong within him. Hence he seeks to be immortal 
in his family. Thus the family enters the scheme of a strong 
man’s process of self-realization.. As he steps into retirement 
from active life, his hopes rest on the son who may succeed 
him, bear his name, foster his memory. Conditions at one time 
may strengthen, and at another weaken,: this feeling, lack of 
wisdom may defeat the purposes of such men, as it too often 
does, yet the desire to establish a family, and live through it, 
is deep in human nature, and normally one of her forces at 
work serving the purposes of the race. 

The thought so far suggested is this: self-estimate is funda- 
mental in a normally developing individual. It is his centre of 
thought, test of success, the key to his philosophy of life, and 
the basis of his ideals. Self-realization, that is, the conducting 
of life and controlling of circumstances in a way to realize this 
self-estimate, is practically the sum of individual life. Select- 
ing from the many features of this process, such as bear on 
social questions directly, we find among them: (a) resistance 
against diminution or extinction; (b) desire for distinction ; 
(c) desire for power, action, freedom; (d) hope of living on 
through family. These are alluded to as forms of desire, gen- 
eral traits of human nature which enter largely into life prob- 
lems. As human desires, they are not rigidly fixed on definite 
objects. The things on which the desires feed may vary with 
time, place, and civilization. It is necessary now to look for 
the factor which determines or chooses the objects in life and 
action in which these desires find satisfaction. Generally they 
are fixed by the social valuations to which men are sympatheti- 
cally exposed. 


IV. 


Men usually tend to realize themselves in the terms of so- 
cial valuations, Nature adjusts the individual to environment. 
Human nature in him seeks adjustment to human naturein the 
many. As all life is practically reduced to forms of desire, the 
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tendency is strong in men to adjust themselves to one another, 
in a way to best satisfy desire. Objects declared by common 
consent to be most desirable, actually appear so to individuals, 
and these consequently seek them. When the individual first 
becomes conscious, he is imitating others, seeking praise, avoid- 
ing blame, welcoming recognition, conforming to customs, ways, 
valuations found about him. 

Human nature thus shows a process by which it adjusts the 
life and desires of the one to the many. The culture agencies 
in life set up absolute valuations, teach their relations, invite, 
command conformity, and, in a way, they have success. Ideally 
character is more highly valued than success; the kingdom of 
God is preferred to earthly grandeur; service of others is no- 
bler than service of self; to minister is holier than to be min- 
istered unto. Yet, actually, human nature places success, enjoy- 
ment, self-service, position, higher; values them more highly, 
and the individual is thus left to confusion. Adjustment to 
ideal valuations pitted against adjustment to human nature’s 
valuations; self-realization in the one order against self-reali- 
zation in the other. If we listen to Newman in one of his 
meditations we discover his valuations in his belief ‘“‘that pov- 
erty is better than riches, pain better than pleasure, obscurity 
and contempt than name, and ignominy and reproach than 
honor.” “I will never have faith in riches, rank, power, or 
reputation. I will never set my heart on worldly success or 
on worldly advantages. I will never wish for what men call 
the prizes of life.” 

If we compare such valuations with those which human na- 
ture whispers to us every hour in the day, we readily see the 
sharpness of contrast to which men are subjected, and the di- 
vergence which they show, in the whole course of life. 

Another way of stating the thought is to be found in ref- 
erence to the many potential selves in us. Wherever we live, 
whatever we do, whatever our culture, one circle is dearer to 
us than any other, one self is supreme—and that is, the self 
whose realization brings fullness to life. Speaking of rivalry 
and conflict of selves, Professor James, whose thought is here 
adapted, says: “‘ The seeker of his truest, strongest, deepest 
self must review the list carefully and pick out the one on 
which to stake his salvation. All other selves thereupon be- 
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come unreal, but the fortunes of this self are real. Its failures 
are real failures, its triumphs real triumphs, carrying shame 
and gladness with them.” He continues: “I, who for the time 
have staked my all on being a ‘psychologist, am mortified if 
others know much more psychology than I. But I am con- 
tented to wallow in the grossest ignorance of Greek. My de- 
ficiencies there give me no sense of personal humiliation at all.” 
The self that we make supreme is the self by which we live, 
judge, grieve,-or rejoice. And that self infallibly selects the 
social circles or groups in which-our sympathies linger and our 
ambitions rest. And the social valuations of that group tend 
to become the supreme factor in life. Here are the laws of 
life, standards, hopes. Here alone or chiefly we can feel hu- 
miliation or triumph. The social valuations in the home have 
no power over children whose cherished self is some one other 
than of the family or home. The social valuations of a religion 
have little power when some self other than the spiritual or 
religious is supreme. 

If a dozen selves are possible in all i us, and if it is largely 
a matter of circumstance which self shall be supreme, the test 
of any age, and the heart of its problems and contests, will be 
found in some conflict between the self that is actually upper- 
most among the people, and the ideal self that culture forces 
set up. The ordinary human emotions of fear, shame, defeat, 
pain, and of joy, rest, glory, self-respect, reward, are not uni- 
formly efficacious on all sides of our being. They are strong- 
est only where we have pretensions, and our pretensions are 
mainly in the direction of our preferred self. Human nature 
is constantly working forward one set of selves among men, 
and culture and spiritual forces champion another set. Social 
questions, as ordinarily understood, may be expressed in the 
terms of this conflict. 





V. 
If an age tends to weaken the social groups made up from 
nobler and higher selves—groups such as family, religion— 
and permits almost universal sway of the valuations which re- 


present the lower self, we have in that condition the funda- 
mental social question. If an age produce great classes with a 
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self-estimate which is too low, a great social question, one of 
stimulating, uplifting, is presented. If a self-estimate is pro- 
duced which is relatively too high or indiscriminate, another 
social question, fundamentally different, results, one of toning 
down, checking, correcting. If in the process of self-realization, 
contentment and distinction and power and freedom and sta- 
bility of family are made, by social valuation, to rest largely 
in money and too little in virtue, or service, or character, still 
another distinct problem is found. If social valuations are 
stronger than any institution, it is useless to hope for reform 
through institutions, when social valuations are to blame. If 
the social valuation of money is our great social and moral and 
spiritual problem to-day; if it has become by choice and prac- 
tice of human nature, the practical condition of all self-realiza- 
tion, a badge of distinction, a reservoir of unlimited social 
power, no law so orders, no court so declared, no ruler so 
elected. It is the success of human nature against the forces 
of culture. In a day when Americans are madly looking to 
laws to hinder every abuse and remedy every wrong, it may 
be timely to call attention to these other aspects of the social 
condition. A study of them will be undertaken in an article 
to follow. 




















A WORD FOR THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY JOHN F. FENLON, D.D. 


HE long reign of the Bible over the hearts and 
minds of men gives signs in our own day of 
coming to an end, Critics have analyzed its 
parts so minutely that they are believed by 
many, mistakenly, to have left it little of the 
divine or inspiring; a new literary generation has arisen that 
knows not Moses, nor the prophets; our colleges, and even our 
universities, witness in their students a surprising power ot re- 
sistance to the infiltration of biblical lore; familiarity with the 
sacred text, once quite frequent among Protestants devout and 
indevout, is now, owing largely to the decay of dogmatic be- 
lief, becoming very rare; while the miass of Catholics, whose 
faith in it has been in no wise weakened, show no great intimacy 
with the book they revere as the word of God. This last con- 
dition is accepted, not regretfully, by some who are well versed 
in modern scriptural problems, with their most widely prevalent 
solutions; they fear for the faith of the weak and the little 
ones of Christ, should they acquire. an intimate acquaintance 
with these fields of knowledge. If the Bible is a closed book, 
on the other hand, their curiosity in things biblical will be 
quiescent. 

The comparative neglect and discredit into which the Bible 
has fallen has naturally had most effect upon the standing of 
the Old Testament. We are, in fact, almost in the full tide 
of a reaction against Hebrew bibliolatry and the worship of 
Old Testament heroes, so long characteristic of Protestantism. 
The old book, till lately so revered, has, with many, practically 
yielded its pre-eminence to certain great teachers of our day; 
just as the men whom popular devotion made a little less 
than the angels, are thought to be found not a little less 
than the average upright man. Sharp distinctions are drawn 
between the two Testaments; Marcion, who failed in the sec- 
ond century in his endeavor to have the Old Testament re- 
jected, to-day finds many sympathizers. Catholics, of course, 
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are not among them; still, we saw recently, even in these 
pages, some hard words for the ancient volume, while the au- 
thor pleaded for the Gospels with the tenderness and grace of 
an Irish woman and poet, and the sincerity of a Christian. 

No one can question the legitimacy of drawing a distinction 
between the two Testaments. It dates back to him who said 
on the Mount: ‘It was said to them of old time, 
but I say to you.” It is implied in the word of St. John that 
“the law was given by Moses, grace and truth came by Jesus 
Christ.” Upon that idea, too, reposes much of the teaching 
of St. Paul. Throughout the ages it has been a sentiment as 
well as a doctrine in the Catholic Church; so that there has 
never been any danger of the Old Covenant prevailing over 
the New. But more than this is demanded by those who are 
attacking or disparaging the Hebrew Bible. They see in it 
much that is cruel, revengeful, of the earth earthy; they re- 
fuse to recognize in it any divine authority. They hold it re- 
sponsible for religious wars, the product, they think, of a bar- 
barous .age, beneath the level of our own civilization. Good 
books enough there are in the world for all our spiritual needs; 
the Old Testament was divine, if you will, but so was the Jewish 
religion; both have had their day, now let them cease to be. 
Why run the risk of lowering our Christian ideals by con- 
tact with the very imperfect religion of the ancient Covenant ? 

Thoughts and feelings like these are in many minds and 
hearts, though not always so clearly defined. Our first duty is 
to recognize that they contain much truth and justice. The 
Old Testament by itself is not a safe guide in morals; it does 
seem to sanction much that is imperfect, crude, low, and cruel. 
It has ever been a commonplace with Catholic writers that the 
ordinary man is quite likely to gather out of it false moral ideas, 
and so the Church has reserved its interpretation to herself. 
By not imposing on her children the obligation to read it, by 
not indiscriminately recommending it to all, she has shown her- 
self guided by the spirit of truth and holiness that rules over 
the New Covenant. 

It was a mistaken conception, though a venerable one, to 
regard every part of the Old Testament as a contribution by 
the Holy Spirit to spiritual and ascetical literature, fit and in- 
tended for the daily sustenance of the soul. It would be a 
quest dreary and fruitless for many a soul to seek immedi- 
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ate edification in certain chapters of Leviticus, of Numbers, of 
Judges, of Esther, and other books. Doubtless for most ear- 
nest people at the present day there is more in a chapter or 
two of the Jmitation to make them catch the echo of God’s 
voice, to reveal the secrets of their hearts to themselves, to 
lift the soul to God, to unite them to Jesus in love and de- 
votion, than they would find after laborious search through 
certain entife books of the Hebrew Bible. Doubtless, writers 
nearer our own time or of our own day can often move a soul 
that is deaf to the voice of Holy Scripture. Considering the 
many difficulties of the Bible and the readiness of unspiritual 
Christians to grasp an excuse for their low ideals, more harm 
than good might easily result to many from any attempt to 
oblige them to seek their edification in the Old Testament ; 
the Spirit breatheth where he will, and some hear his whisper 
where to others there is only silence, or even the voice of the 
tempter. 

Despite these concessions, however, which we make to those 
who would restrict or discourage the reading of the Old Testa- 
ment, we believe them under the spell of a false idea. For 
all the passages which to many are only dreary wastes, for all 
its imperfections and crudities, the venerable volume, now as 
in the days of St. Paul, “can instruct thee to salvation by 
the faith which is in Jesus Christ” (II. Tim. iii. 15). By these 
words the Apostle who gave the death-blow to the sovereignty 
of the Old Testament points out not only its value, but also 
the condition on which it retains that value—its subordination 
to the religion of the Savior. Through that faith we ought to 
learn a divine alchemy that will enable us to transmute what- 
ever there is of baser metal into pure, refined gold. Most of it 
needs no such transmutation, having already been purified in 
the fire of the Spirit. But the New must ever remain the stand- 
ard by which the purity of the Old is to be tested. 

Those who would dig a wide gulf between Old and New, 
however, must often be puzzled over the reverence which the 
New professes for the Old. Though our Lord so clearly and 
unmistakably announces his superiority to the teachers and 
teaching of the Old, yet is he as emphatic in vindicating its au- 
thority and divine origin, and claiming it as a witness to his own 
divine mission. St. Paul, too, the leader in emancipating Chris- 
tians from the yoke of the old law—a task which Christ left to 
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his Church to accomplish—praises Timothy, in that from. his 
infancy he had known the Holy Scriptures and fitted himself 
thereby, though a young man, to rule in the Church of God 
over his elders, “to teach, to reprove, to correct, and to in- 
struct in justice.’”’ Yet in this the Apostle was simply follow- 
ing the Jewish ideas of his time, which regarded the Scriptures 
as the best means of inculcating in children a virtuous life and 
the love of God. Contemporary scholars who began, like Har- 
nack, with regretting that the Christian Church adopted and 
recanonized the Hebrew Scriptures, have gone on to reject the 
authority of the New Testament which honors the Old. 

Furthermore, though we may not condemn those whose 
spirit and tastes lead them seldom to the ancient fields of Judea, 
but rather to fresh fields and pastures new, we are bound to 
recognize, nevertheless, that the great masters of the spiritual 
life themselves have always preferred the biblical ground, whether 
of the Old or the New Testament. Never was there a truer 
son of the new law than 4 Kempis; still his mind was steeped 
in an intimate knowledge of the older books, not only of the 
Psalms, which as a monk, of course, he daily recited, but also 
of the Prophets, Proverbs, and even—and we may say espe- 
cially—of less known books, Ecclésiasticus and Wisdom, which 
the Protestant canon rejects. In most unexpected quarters he 
finds flowers for his own garden; and many a reader uncon- 
sciously admires as the finest flowering of medizval Christianity 
some thought or sentiment that has been transplanted from 
Jewish soil. His own advice is to “ mislike not the parables of 
the Elders, for they are not uttered without cause”; while for 
himself he confesses that “‘the word of God is the light of my 
soul.” 

Again, if we may take a modern instance, few men have 
produced a deeper impression on their contemporaries than 
Cardinal Newman. His words burnt themselves into the souls 
of men like purifying fires; it was as a spiritual force rather 
than as a theologian that his influence was most widely felt. 
Now Newman was so deep a student of the Scriptures that he 
is said to have known them by heart, Old and New, and nothing 
is more remarkable in him than the naturalness with which his 
best thoughts seem to grow out of the sacred text, like a 
flower out of its stem, so that we wonder why we ourselves 
had never perceived the same vision of truth and wisdom. 
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Many of his most effective sermons are character sketches of 
Old Testament saints and sinners, by which he shows us, as St. 
Paul showed the Corinthians, that ‘“‘these things are written 
for our correction on whom the ends of the world are come.” 
Others are in a great part almost a cento of Old Testament quo- 
tations; and few readers, I think, can have risen from a perusal 
of his sermons without a new sense of the beauty, the direct- 
ness, the depth of spirituality of the ancient volume. And can 
we pay a higher tribute to its superiority than to confess that 
even on the page of this great master the best things are usu- 
ally the biblical texts? Newmans are rare; but almost invari-’ 
ably it will be found that they who dispense to others the 
bread of life have themselves drawn their storef{from the granary 
of Israel. 

Nor: can it be shown that the masters of the new Israel 
have often, if ever, suffered any injury by sitting at the feet 
of the Elders. Guided apparently by some instinct of super- 
natural selection, they are able to reject whatever may be hurt- 
ful to the Christian life, and assimilate only the nourishing, the 
strengthening. And, in fact, the spirit of Christ is so clearly 
and directly opposed to whatever is exceptionable in the ancient 
law, that the danger of misguidance is slight. The Christian 
conscience—that one, at least, which has been formed by the 
teaching of the Church—almost mechanically rings a note of 
alarm when the danger line is nearing. Our Lord’s teaching 
on marriage preserves us from sanctioning polygamy, though 
the patriarchs practised it; his condemnation of divorce saves 
-us from the hardheartedness of the Jews, with which Moses 
had to compromise; his “‘ blessed are the clean of heart”’ lifts 
us into a purer atmosphere than prevails in certain parts of 
the old law; the command of simple truthfulness in word, “ let 
your speech be yea, yea; no, no,” prevents us from being mis- 
led by the double-dealing, the lack of straightforwardness, 
found occasionally in some Old Testament characters; ‘‘ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’ with its explanation, while it sums 
up the law and the prophets, removes at the same time the 
limitations these seem to put to the obligation of charity: ‘‘ Love 
your enemies, do good to those that hate you,” brings into re- 
lief one of the greatest defects of the ancient religion; while, 
finally, the rebuke to the sons of Zebedee, ‘‘Ye know not of 
what spirit ye are,” when they wished to call down fire from 
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heaven, should be sufficient, though as a matter of history, un- 
happily, it did not always suffice, to make Christians unlearn 
the spirit of Elias the Thesbite. 

Thus can we ever find in a few simple words of our Savior 
the corrective of whatever is imperfect, of whatever is unde- 
veloped in the religion and morality of the ancient Covenant. 
The prime necessity, of course, is to know the spirit of Christ; 
without it we can easily, we shall inevitably, turn the Old 
Testament to our hurt. But it is equally true that without it 
the New Testament can be wrested to our destruction; and 
‘those who would recommend the one, and be reluctant to 
recommend the other, must remember that the most fruitful 
source of divisions in the Church has been the wrong use of 
the words of Christ and his Apostles. That most beautiful and 
touching farewell discourse of our Lord, quoted recently in 
these pages, was, in fact, the ostensible foundation of the Mon- 
tanist heresy, which seduced the mind of the great Tertullian. 
There is nothing that may not prove harmful without the spirit 
of Christ; with it ‘all Scripture, inspired of God, is profitable ” 
(II. Tim. iii. 16). 

The protection derived from a thorough knowledge of the 
spirit of the new law may be increased also by the aid of 
a new and unexpected ally. This is none other than our 
most dreaded foe, the higher criticism of the Bible. Incalcu- 
lable harm, it is true, especially to those who have not the 
guidance and support of the Church, has resulted from the 
speculations and conclusions of critics; but here again, if only 
we will possess our souls in patience, we shall] find it true that 


The clouds we so much dread 
Are big with mercy, and shall break 
In blessings on our head. 


For what is the fundamental idea at present in all historical 
criticism? Itis the law of growth, of change, of development ; 
that there must come first the blade, then the ear, then the full 
corn in the ear; and even that there is a time to plant and a time 
to pluck up that which is planted; that, as our version has it, 
all things have their season, and in their times all things pass 
under heaven, that the old order must change, giving place to 
the new, lest even a good custom should corrupt the world. 
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This is, indeed, the method and doctrine of Christ, save that 
the new order inaugurated by him should never grow old, but 
eternally renew itself. The law of his kingdom was to be 
growth, development, for it was to live; but a growth without 
decay, for it was to live forever. And as this law was to pre- 
side over the new dispensation, so did it rule over the old. 
The Christian church is not a pure creation; rather Christ 
presents his kingdom as the fulfilment of the old Jewish polity, 
his doctrines as the legitimate expansion of the teaching of 
Moses and the prophets; and with St. Paul, baptism is the 
Christian circumcision and the Eucharist the true Pasch; and 
the Apostle, like his Master, teaches that the members of 
the Church are the true children of Abraham. 

We must, then, allow this idea of growth, of development 
(which is Christian as well as scientific), to influence us in our 
reading of the Old Testament, by which criticism, in bringing 
it forward, does us a real service. This implies that we must 
not expect final perfection in the first stages of the growth of 
religion; that we must not be shocked to'see God sanction or 
permit things which the Christian conscience cannot approve. 
The chosen people, it is well to remember, were called out of 
idolatry, from a life of low moral standards, and afterwards dwelt 
in contact with those who practised idolatry and all that it 
means. To begin by teaching and imposing on these chosen 
ones the highest spiritual ideals would be to render failure 
inevitable. The spiritual training of mankind had to bea slow, 
laborious process; with infinite patience God carried it forward, 
winking, as the Apostle expresses it, at the times of ignorance. 

No great humility of mind is needed to believe that his way 
was the best way. Fanciful idealists would have it otherwise; 
but when we consider the grossness, the unsubduable stubborn- 
ness of the Jews, we cannot wonder that evils were tolerated 
which only moral miracles, or the withdrawal of free will, could 
remove. One by one the spiritual and ethical lessons had to 
be taught; and most often they were as quickly forgotten as 
they were learned. A hopeless task, one would think, to get 
the knowledge and fear of the Lord into the soul of that 
people. As the prophet exclaimed, if we may so apply his 
words: “Whom will he teach knowledge? and whom will he 
get to understand the message? . . . For it is precept upon 
precept, precept upon precept; line upon line, line upon line; 
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here a little, there a little.”* And the easier lessons had to be 
learned first, before the more difficult and higher could be taught. 
Remembering this, as well as the darkness surrounding the 
Israelites, we shal] hardly wonder that St. Teresa was not raised 
up to teach the ways of contemplation to her sister of old, the 
valiant Jahel,, or that the doctrine of St. John was not ex- 
pounded to Samson and Samgar; yet these “also defended 
Israel.” 

As the nation’s ideals, so her heroes; the men chosen to do 
the rough foundation work necessary for building the temple 
of God could hardly be of the same type as the perfect saints 
of Christendom. The Israelites wanted heroes and heroines who 
were, like the poet’s wife, 

Not too good 
For human nature’s daily food, 


with faults, perhaps, that showed them of the same flesh and . 
blood as themselves, but with great qualities that proved them 
the friends of God. Such were given to them. It would be 
foolish as well as unjust to try them rigorously by the counsels 
of Christian perfection; that the men of all times and countries 
should be judged by the same moral standards, as Lord Acton 
held, must be dismissed as an impracticable dream. The short- 
comings of Israel’s heroes are frankly enough recorded in Holy 
Writ; there is no need of recourse to spiritual or allegorical 
interpretations, dear to some of the Fathers, but foreign to our 
mental habits to-day, to explain away actions that do not reach 
the level of Christian sanctity. They were either almost inevi- 
table in that day, or were atoned for; Christians cannot invoke 
them as excuse or palliation for their own misdeeds, but are to 
regard them as warning examples, or as indications of God’s 
loving mercy in his dealings with souls. To some, when they 
regard the condition of the pre-Christian world or of the non- 
Christian world to-day, the presence of these imperfections and 
sins in the ancient friends of God is one of the greatest of con- 
solations. They are judged by their light; we, by so much of 
the light from the True Light as we have made our own. 

On the other hand, it would be narrow as well as unjust, 
because of the sins with which their memory is stained, to deny 
greatness of soul, a deeply religious nature, and even sanctity 


* Isaias xxviii, 9, 10. (Revised Version—our own_is obscure here.) 
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to Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Samuel, David, and others. Israel 
knew and felt that through these men was acquired all that was 
great and holy in its history; their great qualities, their faith, 
their devotion to God, their prayerfulness, their zeal against 
idolatry, their sense of human dignity, their love of justice, their 
magnanimity, their sense of sin and of Israel’s call to be holy 
as God is holy, all these great qualities, possessed by one or 
another, were the human means by which religion was kept 
alive and fostered in Israel and upon earth. To hunt out and 
gloat over defects of character in those ancient worthies is fit 
occupation for a small soul; but 


We live by admiration, hope, and love, 


and those spiritual writers who tried, by an accommodating ap- 
plication of allegory, to find the heroes of the Old Testament 
as little blameworthy as possible, came nearer the truth than the 
men who see in them little that is great or admirable or lov- 
able. A nation does not mistake its true heroes; and a nation 
whose ideals were always righteousness and the service of Jehovah 
—however far it came short of reaching them—knew which of 
its sons were more faithful to those ideals. 

It is a unique thing in history, without parallel, I believe, 
in ancient or modern times, that a nation’s great men should be 
judged by Israel’s standard of righteousness and piety toward 
God. The heroes of other countries are celebrated in song and 
enshrined in popular legends for military exploits such as dis- 
tinguished the ‘‘ judges” of Israel; services of a purely worldly 
character, looking to national greatness and glory, are usually 
their title to the reverence of their countrymen. Much is for- 
given them if they have done great things for the fatherland. 
Traces of this merely patriotic sentiment in regard to the nation’s 
defenders may be found in the Bible, which is natural and, as 
far as it goes, right; but when the men are judged, it is, in 
general, with reference to their fidelity to Jehovah, their own moral 
conduct, and their services to the spiritual Israel. Only those 
who excel in these respects live in the heart of the race. We 
must find it most remarkable that a people continually at war 
should cherish, with a love no modern people can rival, the 
memory of such figures as Abraham, the peaceful patriarch, full 
of faith and piety towards God, ever faithful and ‘prompt to 
obedience and sacrifice, walking with God and entertaining 
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angels; or Jacob with his deep trust in God, his vision of the 
angels’ ladder, his sense of God’s presence, his wrestling to 
obtain the divine blessing, his condemnation of his sons for their 
warlike and revengeful spirit. These are not the figures which 
the popular imagination and natural heart of a primitive people 
create and love to contemplate. 

The deep religious feeling which characterizes the traditions 
of Israel’s earliest and most loved heroes tinges, or rather domi- 
nates, nearly all the history of its great men. Moses, so favored 
of God, is punished for a lack of simplicity in obedience, and 
Saul rejected for a similar fault. The popular enthusiasm for 
their great king, David, is tempered by condemnation of his sins, 
and because he is a man of blood he cannot build the temple of 
the Lord. Solomon is the Augustus of the Jewish kingdom; his 
youthful piety is lingered over with affection; but though he 
conferred on his people the height of worldly glory, this does 
not weigh in the balance with his own apostasy from Jehovah. 
Down through the ranks of his successors, in both kingdoms, 
the same standard of judgment is ever applied. And by this 
standard, too, the people themselves are invariably judged. How. 
differently are praise and blame apportioned in modern works 
of history, where the private life and personal religion, especial- 
ly of the great, count for so little. 

Here then we touch the peculiar greatness of the Old Testa- 
ment; it gives us the history of a race, from its rise to the 
beginning of its decline as a nation, and judges all things in 
that history by spiritual and unwordly tests, by fidelity to the 
moral law and worship of God. It applies these tests continu- 
ously, naturally, almost unconsciously, without effort on the 
part of the writer, and without weariness to the reader. This 
religious atmosphere is the native air of the biblical writers. 
God is the centre; God is God. All things on earth must be. 
referred to the Creator and Lord of all. Nothing is really 
great unless it redounds to his glory, or good unless it be in 
accordance with his holy law. God in his turn watches over 
all things. He rules the heavens and the earth; he directs the 
destinies of nations, their migrations, their conflicts, their rise 
into power, and their decline; he chooses Israe] from among 
the nations, teaches its children his law, chastises and rewards 
them, and through himself will he bless all the nations of the 
earth. 
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Thus does Israel view its own history, its destiny, and its 
place in mankind; and the Old Testament, from Genesis to 
Machabees, consistently maintains this throughout all the vicis- 
situdes of history and stages of religious and moral culture. 
And though at times the brightness of that ideal is obscured, 
the ideal itself is never lost sight of and never surrendered. It 
is essentially the ideal of holiness, of personal and national 
holiness. Compare it with any modern national ideal; compare 
it with Lincoln’s beautiful Gettysburg address; and beside it 
how paltry appears the proposition to which we as a nation 
are ‘‘dedicated,” great and cherished though it be. Israe] also 
was dedicated and consecrated to an idea. Turn to the poor 
book of Leviticus, nowadays perhaps the most contemned in 
the Bible, and there, in the midst of what some might regard 
as a “dreary waste,” we come upon this oasis: 

‘“‘The Lord spoke to Moses, saying: Speak to all the con- 
gregation of the children of Israel, and thou shalt say to them: 
Be ye holy, because I the Lord your God am holy.” 

Here we have the inner meaning of the Old Testament, its 

central, guiding, and controlling thought, from cover to cover; 
it is the ideal of Israel, and though others may be more elo- 
quently expressed, none approaches it in moral greatness or 
sublimity. It is often said, however, that the sanctity of the 
old law is merely levitical or ceremonial; but we have only 
to glance down this nineteenth chapter of Leviticus to see what 
it meant by holiness. ‘‘ Let every one fear his father and his 
mother. Keep my Sabbaths. Turn ye not to idols. 
When thou reapest the corn of thy land, thou shalt not cut 
down all that is on the face of the earth to the very ground, 
nor shalt thou gather the ears that remain. Neither shalt thou 
gather the bunches and grapes that fall down in thy vineyard, 
but shalt leave them to the poor and strangers to take. Ye 
shall not steal, ye shall not lie. . . . The wages of him 
that hath been hired by thee shall not abide with thee till the 
morning. . . . Thou shalt not put a stumbling block before 
the blind. . . . Respect not the person of the poor, nor 
honor the countenance of the mighty; but judge thy neighbor 
according to justice. . . . Seek not revenge, nor be mind- 
ful of the injury of thy citizens. Thou shalt love thy friend as 
thyself. I am the Lord; keep ye my: laws.” 

This surely is religion pure and undefiled before God and 
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the Father; it is the modern gospel of fraternity and equality 
brought down from the clouds of high-sounding phrases, and 
put within reach of everyday use; it breathes a tender com- 
passion for the poor and unfortunate; it is almost the Sermon 
on the Mount, centuries before the advent of our Savior. 

High doctrine such as this is not exceptional in the Old 
Testament. On the contrary, this is its usual tenor, and lapses 
from it are the exception. But if this be so, whence comes the 
present widespread prejudice? It can be traced, perhaps, 
chiefly to three sources, to a conception that spiritual religion 
is entirely independent of anything ceremonial; next, to a deli- 
cacy, or, in some cases,‘a prudery, that finds the plain speak- 
ing of the Bible repulsive; and lastly, to an abhorrence of the 
cruelty and bloodshed that stain the annals of the Jews and 
seem to have divine sanction. In reply we say, briefly, that a 
spiritual religion without rites evaporates into sentimentality, 
or dies away from disuse; that only a social religion has 
strength and the bond of religious society is a cult, a rite, 
and that Christ himself instituted a religion with rites. Then, 
though the Old Testament is dreadfully plain-spoken, this was 
necessary, and it is equally plain-spoken and unmistakable in 
its denunciation of everything evil. It was the criminal code 
of the populace, as well as the prayer book of the devout. 
Finally, war is war, in modern as in ancient times, and the one 
is as repulsive as the other to a humane heart; most of us 
stand in little danger of desiring to emulate the warlike deeds 
and spirit of the Hebrews, or of believing we have a divine call 
to preach such a gospel in this day. 

Let us admit, then, lapses or imperfections in this long series 
of books; but it would be as wise to resolve not to read the 
good Homer, because he occasionally nods, as to leave the Old 
Testament unopened because it is not always perfect in reli- 
gion. There is variety enough of treasures within it to appeal 
to every taste; each may take his choice and leave aside what 
does not prove edifying. It has been to numberless souls, in 
every age and country, a guide, inspiration, and comfort; and 
despite the noises of the hour, its inner worth to the earnest 
soul, as well as its divine inspiration, will secure it an unend- 
ing reign. 
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famous in the world of letters, and zealous in the 
field of religion, conducted to his last resting- 
place one of the Frenchmen of our time who 





human thought, and who have given generous testimony for 
Christ. 

The interest and sympathy which the death of one so uni- 
versally known and respected would have aroused at any time, 
were intensified in their impressiveness,, nay, exalted almost to 
tragedy, because of a crisis in the country’s history. That 
same week, that very day, the famous Separation Law was put 
into force throughout the whole of France. The new order of 
things was inaugurated under such hardships and such threats, — 
that the clergy decided to conduct the obsequies with extreme 
simplicity. Yet they were forced to ask themselves, even then, 
would they not be prosecuted for conducting these obsequies 
without the declaration demanded by the Government, and pro- 
hibited by the Pope? The funeral chants seemed to mourn as 
much for the Church of France as for her valiant defender. 
The words of the responsory, sung for the soul of the dead man, 
seemed fated with a meaning also for the Church in France: 


“Dies irz, dies illa 
Calamitatis et miseriz.”’ 


All our faith and our hope were required to find courage 
and inspiration in that other verse: ‘‘ Zuzs enim fidelibus vita 
mutatur, non tollitur’’—‘ With thy faithful, O Lord, life ends 
not, but changes.” 

This comparison between the condition of the Church in 
France and the death of her most illustrious convert in recent 
years, was that day in the minds of all. Still another ground 
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for comparison may be found in the general interest which both 
have aroused in even most distant countries. It has been en- 
couraging to us to have our Catholic brethren throughout the 
world express their sympathy with us in the trials and perse- 
cutions we now endure. It is consoling, also, in this family 
bereavement, which the death of M. Brunetiére is to us, to find 
that, everywhere, justice is done to his memory. I gladly take 
this opportunity to pay my tribute to the late editor of the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. 

Work, energetic and unceasing labor to gain his place in 
the world of men, and, above all, to win, to champion truth 
for truth’s sake, and to give it unto others, was certainly the. 
dominant note in the life of M. Brunetiére. Undeterred by 
any obstacles in his path, he journeyed persistently, courage- 
ously to the end he had in view. Nothing proved too much 
for him. Neither physical hardship and privation in youth, nor 
the enmity and dislike aroused by the rough frankness of his 
criticisms from his twenty-fifth to his forty-fifth year; neither 
the anger and hostility of politicians, and even of the Govern- 
ment itself, aroused within the last twelve years because of the 
open, courageous manner in which he defended Catholicism, 
could deter him in the performance of duty. [Illness itself could 
not conquer him. His last two years were an extended agony 
of bodily feebleness and suffering, yet, for all that, they were 
not the less productive. The preface to his latest work is 
dated just one month before his death, when he knew well 
that death was imminent; and when dying he completed an 
article which appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes immedi- 
ately after his funeral. 

Brunetiére published, during his life-time, thirty volumes 
treating of the history of French literature, and of social and 
religious questions. Every one of these volumes met with suc- 
cess. At least five more volumes could be compiled from his 
scattered articles, to say nothing of his notes and his enormous 
correspondence. Brunetiére was, moreover, a professor, a lec- 
turer, and the editor of a most important magazine, and ful- 
filled every office with extraordinary conscientiousness. 

In 1869, at the age of twenty, Brunetiére tried for the 
Ecole Normale Supérieure. He failed. Sixteen years later he 
entered that same school as a professor. Through 1871 and 
1872 he served in the army of his country. After the war, in 
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order to obtain a living, he gave lessons in a school whose 
specialty was the coaching of students who had already failed 
in the baccalaureate examinations. 

While engaged in this ungrateful occupation, where Paul 
Bourget was his associate in work as he was afterwards in re- 
nown and conversion, Brunetiére had four hours a day of class- 
work without the usual Thursday holiday or summer vacation. 
After class he corrected copy, prepared his lectures, and, by 
working at night, succeeded in writing some magazine articles. 
This hard and obscure life endured for five years, but it was a 
profitable schooling for him. 

In 1875 Brunetiére was appointed to the staff of the Revue 
des Deux Mondes, as a literary critic, and from the very begin- 
ning made his ability felt in the literary world. The most 
capable recognized in him a master of what was best in the 
past, and what was worthy in the present, a man who, through 
conviction, defended classic tradition with living, personal, origi- 
nal arguments, and not through a blind devotion or unintelli- 
gent habit, or the timid incapacity that is unable to realize the 
value of original thought. Brunetiére had but to reveal him- 
self in order to receive the sceptre of critic and to rule, per- 
haps with less grace, but certainly with greater power, that 
kingdom destitute of a sovereign since the death of Sainte- 
Beuve. : 

He re-established therein the enforcement of laws’; he re- 
stored accurate principles of taste, and made the standard of 
judgment objective, and thus prohibited the individual from 
appraising a work according to personal and variable sentiments. 
On the one side he made clear the profound beauty of the 
classic chefs d’wuvre, particularly of Bossuet; on the other, 
the impotence of new symbolist and decadent schools, and 
‘particularly the grossness and vulgarity of realists like Zola. 
For years his monthly contribution to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, which was awaited with impatience, provoked the pro- 
testations of the fantaisistes, and gave renewed courage to the 
defenders of sane tradition. If it be true that there are many 
causes for sadness and depression in France, we may at least 
rejoice in the consolation that elevation of thought and good 
taste in style are honored to-day as in the best epochs, and this 
is due in great measure to the writings of Brunetiére. To this 
same achievement his work as professor and lecturer have also 
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been directed. In 1886 the charge of the course in French 


literature at the Ecole Normale was given to Brunetiére, and 
there, for many years, he formed generations of teachers who 
carried his methods and his ideas to all the colleges and uni- 
versities of France. In 1893, and for some years afterwards, 
he delivered a free course of lectures in the large amphitheatre 
of the Sorbonne. In these lectures: Brunetiére first discussed 
the development of lyric poetry and later, with phenomenal 
success, the principal works of Bossuet, gaining for the Bishop 
of Meaux, in the nineteenth century, a greater triumph than 
the Bishop had won in Paris for himself in the seventeenth. 
Sought as a lecturer from all quarters of the globe, Brunetiére 
spoke in turn in Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, and in America, 
with which he was always in sympathy, at Harvard University. 

Brunetiére the speaker eclipsed Brunetiére the writer. In 
fact, he was above all an orator. His exact, vigorous language, 
full of force and fire, was much better adapted to speech than 
to the lines of cold type. He spoke with enthusiasm and vi- 
vacity; with electrifying and persuasive power; with decision 
of gesture and of moral, almost physical, authority; to these 
he joined force of logic and abundance of reasoning and of 
proof. As a speaker he exhibited passion, but it was a pas- 
sion like that of Pascal, vigorous but restrained and controlled. 
In spite of his rare and perfect mastery of the French language, 
the unquestionable appropriateness and elegant precision of his 
expressions, his vivid presentation of thought and feeling, his 
style at first seems complicated and artificial. But the reader, 
if he had once heard Brunetiére speak, would then be filled 
with admiration for his style. What would otherwise appear as 
heaviness in his long periodic sentences would show itself then 
as strength and solidity. The additions, the insertions, the 
qualifications, it will then be seen, enable one to view the 
thought in all its aspects; to see it more clearly; prove it, 
and exact the mind’s assent; they but show the connection, 
the relative value of this idea and of that, so that the mind, 
illumined and enlightened, can take in every aspect of the 
question under discussion. His many transitions, his ‘‘ conse- 
quentlys,” ‘‘therefores,” and ‘‘the same as,” his complication 
of phrases and dependent clauses, make a page of his writing 
appear like an ill-jointed manikin; but when spoken, the rough 
places, the ugly joints, disappear, and the whole becomes living, 
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animated, and moves, glows with attractive life and brilliancy. 
His written page is like an army in repose, unwieldy, cumber- 
some; but spoken, like that same army in action, full of fire, 
and with intelligent order, unison, and purpose, throwing them- 
selves in victorious assault upon the enemy’s fortress. Those 
who have had the privilege of hearing ‘the lion roar,” will 
ever continue to hear him when reading his pages; so his writ- 
ings, inseparable from the memory of his spoken word, resound 
with all the passion and eloquence of his penetrating and com- 
manding voice. 

A principal merit of Brunetiére’s style, and the only one 
to which he himself attached importance, is that his words had 
but one object, the exact translation of his thoughts; those 
words, therefore, are most appropriate, most natural, and the 
only ones perfectly adapted to express his thought in its every 
shade. As Brunetiére himself has said: ‘‘One cannot separate 
the expression of a great writer from the matter of his thought. 
In a great writer one cannot separate the expression of his 
thought from the matter of the thought; together they have 
existence; they are warp and woof; separated they are de- 
stroyed.” y 

A decided, uncompromising adversary of the advocates of 
“art for art’s sake,” Brunetiére allows to the thoughts and 
sentiments of a book only what interest and importance they 
have for practical existence. ‘“‘Every one must live,” he de- 
clared, with his habitual energy, ‘“‘but, as far as I know, no 
one is obliged to talk or write; if any one decides to do 
either of these, he is eternally responsible to all humanity for 
his words and his writings.” 

Brunetiére always conformed his conduct to his theories; al- 
ways considered his profession of author and critic as a social 
service; exercised it with perfect loyalty; and remained inac- 
cessible to considerations of personal interest and a stranger to 
every kind of intrigue and every class of coterie. Conscien- 
tious and earnest, obliged to speak constantly on the national 
literature, in which one cannot judge the works of to-day un- 
less he has made himself familiar with the writings of the past, 
Brunetiére studied the whole of French literature so profoundly 
that, on this particular subject, he acquired a knowledge seldom 
surpassed in extent or in depth by any human mind. From 
his diligent habit of applying his best powers to the consider- 
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ation of every subject on which he spoke, from his keen ap- 
preciation of his responsibility as a writer, in a word, from his 
constant devotion to truth, Brunetiére rose instinctively from 
religious indifference to a growing realization of the truths of 
religion, and in the last years of his life to a sincere practice 
of the Catholic faith. 

Under the reign of the Third Napoleon, when Brunetiére was 
making his first study, as well as at the beginning of the Third 
Republic, when he made his debut as a writer, the government 
of France was certainly much more favorable to the Church 
than it is to-day, yet it is equally certain that the intellectual 
world and the younger students were hostile much more then 
than now. Since then the Church has lost much with regard 
to favors from the Government, but she has gained much in 
the way of respect and consideration in the opinion of enlight- 
ened people. 

The career of Ferdinand Brunetiére well illustrates this change 
in the Church in France during the last thirty years. At first 
Brunetiére entertained the prejudices then current against the 
Church, though the innate seriousness of his temperament 
insured him against the superficial mockeries of Voltarian- 
ism. Brunetiére was led captive by the exegetical and religio- 
historical works of Burnouf, Renan, and Strauss. Until after 
his fortieth year he considered that the works of Schopen- 
_hauer, Darwin, Spencer, and Comte would more surely give to 
society the moral support which it required, than would the 
‘Gospels of Jesus Christ. In 1892, when he was already a com- 
‘plete master in the control of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
Brunetiére refused to publish an article written by Mgr. d’Hulst, 
in answer to the irreligious declarations of Renan. 

This was about his attitude when, in 1894, he journeyed to 
Italy, partly for pleasure and partly from curiosity. He ended 
his journey on the 27th of November by a visit to Leo XIII., 
when he had a long interview with the Pontiff. The meeting 
bore good fruit, and materially hastened Brunetiére’s conversion. 
The way to his conversion had doubtless already been prepared 
by his close study of Bossuet, the unconscious yet real influence 
of his Catholic pupils in the Zcol/e Normale, Goyau, Giraud, and 
Brunhes, and his constant search for the solution of social and 
moral questions. His visit to the Holy Father did not fail 
to produce a great sensation. It scandalized beyond expression 
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the partisans of anti-clericalism. Their anger was the greater 
because Brunetiére had just been appointed editor of the Revue 
aes Deux Mondes, and had been elected a member of the French 
Academy. Moreover, he was beyond doubt the professor most 
influential with the University students, was generally recog- 
nized as the foremost critic of his day, and enjoyed an author- 
ity which no one could belittle, and which few could equal. 
We must add to this that Brunetiére, free from every vestige 
of human respect, carefully made known to the public, through 
his articles and his lectures, every step in the development of 
his mind, by which the beauty and truth of the Church had be- 
come evident to him. 

On his return from Rome, February 1, 1895, he published 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes his now celebrated article: 
“ After a Visit to the Vatican.” The article raised a veritable 
tempest. In it Brunetiére demonstrated the impotence of science, 
not only to solve but even to state properly those questions 
which must transcend all others: the origin of man, the laws 
that govern his conduct, and his future destiny. He recalled 
that promise made by Renan: ‘‘to organize humanity on the 
basis of science, such is the final word of modern science, such 
its audacious and legitimate pretension.”” Brunetiére proved in 
answer that if the natural sciences of themselves were required 
to give laws that would govern society, they could give only 
abominable ones, all of which would be in favor of the strong- 
est against the weakest. He made his own the thought of 
Edmond Schérer that “ morality is nothing if not religious,” 
and, after having summed up the principal teachings of the 
encyclicals of Leo XIII., Brunetiére concluded that, since none 
of them offended in any way the true principles of science, nor 
the legitimate aspirations of the modern world, it would be 
but folly to reject the powerful assistance which the Catholic 
Church furnished for the maintenance of the future successful 
application of those principles without which no society could 
live. 

Seldom has any single article aroused such anger. The anti- 
clericals in France arose ex masse, from the most obscure to the 
most illustrious, from the village inn-keeper to the great chem- 
ist. Berthelot wrote a furious article in the Revue de Paris and 
presided at a banquet of protest. Bruneti¢re was accused of 
having declared science to be bankrupt, and was overwhelmed 
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with the enumeration of all modern discoveries and inventions. 
He paid little attention to the talk, and in his answer limited 
himself to the statement that he had not denied the progress of 
physics and chemistry, but had stated simply that they were 
powerless to found a moral code. Encouraged, rather than de- 
terred, by so much controversy, Brunetiére continued in the 
course on which he had started, and followed his attractive 
watchword: “ Let the truth rule.” He published successively 
his article on ‘‘The Morality of the Doctrine of Evolution,” 
his lecture on ‘‘ The Renaissance of Idealism,” and his preface 
to a translation of Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, in which he 
shows that faith only, and not science, properly so called, lifts 
us above physical realities into the domain of idealism. 
Aroused by the accusations brought in 1898 against the 
Catholic Church in America, Brunetiére proved, against the ex- 
tremists of the right, that it was thoroughly orthodox, and, 
against the extremists of the left, that it accommodated itself 
perfectly to democracy, and ended with this significant con- 
clusion: ‘‘Catholicism has nothing to fear from liberty, nor 
liberty anything to fear from Catholicism. This is what Ameri- 
can experience has proved.” That same year, before a gather- 
ing of young Catholics at Besancon, Brunetiére proclaimed the 
necessity of belief, the necessity which weighs upon all to answer 
the great questions with regard to human life and destiny, if 
all are to participate in organized social life, and the impossibil- 
ity to answer them except through the teachings of faith. He 
praised Catholicism in that it offered full, complete answers to 
these questions, and he let it be understood that he himself 
wished to accept Catholicism, but that as yet he could not. In 
1899 Brunetiére returned to Italy, and paid another visit to Leo 
XIII. In the following year, on the 18th of November, he ad- 
dressed a Catholic assembly at Lille on: “ Present Reasons for 
Belief”; and announced the happy conclusion of his personal 
researches in these terms: ‘‘As to what I believe, 
ask Rome.” 


From that moment Brunetiére showed himself a resolute 
Catholic in all his writings and in all his discourses. The 
Church which he had treated first as a stranger, then for six or 
seven years as an ally, he henceforth looked upon as his mother, 
and showed himself, of all her sons, the most zealous in her de- 
fence, the most humble in her service. It was in this last 
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touching attitude of submission that death overtook him. He 
had signed, and it is believed had been the author of, the peti- 
tion to the bishops,* in which a number of our most eminent 
laymen expressed a desire to see the Church of France adapt 
herself to the Separation Law. When the Pope’ gave a decis- 
ion to the contrary, Brunetiére obediently bowed his head, as 
did all those who shared in his opinion. 

But it would be misleading to represent Brunetiére’s last 
years as years of passive resignation. The man was consumed 
with a passion for activity, a love of contest, a hope for victory. 
The volume containing his lectures from 1900 to 1903, all of 
which are devoted to the defence of Catholicism, is characteristi- 
cally entitled: Combative Discourses, and two of the.most beau- 
tiful of them have for their subject: ‘‘ Motives for Hope”; 
and “‘ Religious Progress.” Unmoved by the persecutions of the 
Government, which deprived him of his professorial chair, and 
the stupid opposition of some Catholics, who no longer treated 
him with friendliness, Brunetiére courageously continued his bat- 
tle against the sectarian politicians and false democrats who still 
strive in our unhappy country for the destruction of Christian- . 
ity. Again and again he proclaimed that human society cannot 
exist without morality, nor morality without belief in God, nor 
belief in God without a positive religion, nor positive religion, 
for intelligent people, without dogmatic Christianity. His ad- 
dress at Florence, in 1902, on ‘‘ Religious Progress in Catholi- 
cism,” contained these words: ‘“‘To attack Christianity after 
the manner of the freemasons and freethinkers, is to attack the 
principles not only of our moral life, but also of the progress 
of civilization’; and this further sentence, which to Americans 
may appear too evident, but which may well be recalled now 
in France with profit: ‘“ Without these principles atheistic or un- 
christian society must fall not only into corruption and deca- 
dence, but into, what seems worse to us, stagnation.” 

Brunetiére was far from despairing over the,future of France. 
In the preface to his last book, Present Questions, he arose in 
indigation against those who accused us of being enemies of the 
Republic and of democracy. In the same preface he predicts an 
inevitable disappearance of the misunderstandings that have done 
so much harm, and adds that if political ends are mixed with 
the religion of some Catholics, such Catholics are a small mi- 


*See THE CATHOLIC WORLD, October, 1906, p, 20, November 1906, p. 205. 
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nority, and will constantly diminish in number. ‘‘ After one or 
two generations,” he said, ‘‘ we will meet with them no more. 
Then, I trust, will the teachings of Catholicism be seen in their 
true value, as the promoters of modernity and of advancement 
(since that is at present such a powerful word); and that then 
Catholicism will be recognized, as it should be recognized, as 
the most efficacious instrument of progress that the world 
knows.” 

A month after having traced with trembling hand these 
lines, so full of hope and faith, this valiant fighter, this loyal 
convert, gave his soul to God. He went to receive his reward 
for havins contributed more than any other man to the future 
triumphs oi right reason, of justice, ‘of free thought that is really 
free, of that science which alone is wisdom, and of a Republic 
and a Democracy really republican and democratic. The con- 
test in which he was constantly engaged, and in which he 
championed so noble a cause, is, indeed, far from ended, but his 
followers and his disciples, though they mourn the loss of their 
leader and their valiant companion in arms, are determined, 
under the inspiration of his example, to continue unfalteringly 
until the final victory has been won. 














AN AUTHOR'S POST BAG. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


HE author’s post bag contains many things both 
joyful and sorrowful. He finds in it rejections 
and acceptances, cheques, bills, begging letters, 
charitable appeals, publishers’ catalogues, sec- 
ond-hand booksellers’ lists, press-cuttings which 
bring him, with an awful impartiality, uplifting praise and 
crushing blame. It brings him requests more or less flattering 
for autographs. It brings him word from unknown cor nd- 
ents of how he has appealed to them, and occasionally of how 
they disagree with him. If he writes verses he receives very 
intimate letters from strangers, whom a chance verse has helped 
or comforted, whose griefs have found a reflection in his own. 
Perhaps to no one else is the post a matter of so much inter- 
est and concern. So much of the business of his life is con- 
tained in the post bag. In the post bag lie hidden in envel- 
opes the love of love, the scorn of scorn, which the author 
excites in unknown correspondents. Every man or woman who 
writes to him from an unknown milieu either loves or hates 
disproportionately something he has written and printed. 
There was a time, not so many years ago, when the one 
who shields myself as much as may be from the thorns of life, 
thought it expedient to withhold my post bag till the contents 
had been thoroughly sifted. That was after the publication of 
a book of Irish sketches, the intention of which at least was 
idyllic. The most thin-skinned people in the world, recogniz- 
ing in the book bits of themselves and their belongings, re- 
sented it furiously. No matter how idealized the characters or 
their surroundings, the outrage was there all the same. It was 
not how they were written about that was the question. The 
offence lay in their being written about at all. Worse, these 
illogical people, if they recognized so much as a nose or an 
eye, persisted in identifying the whole thing right through. 
They would not believe that a story could be made up of 
shreds and patches, a bit of this one, a bit of that one, a bit 
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of no one at all. They insisted on taking everything as por- 
traiture from life; and resented the inaccuracies as libelous. 

I remember one old couple, whose house—covered with 
roses—I had used as the mise en scene of a story, resenting the 
accompanying story furiously. They wrote that I had said 
they had a son called Pat who went to Australia, while I knew 
perfectly well that they never had had a son; and they took 
it very unkindly of an old neighbor’s child to have printed and 
circulated such falsehoods against them. 

Another sketch, quite an idealized one, of a.poor fellow with 
whose literary aspirations I had sympathized, gave such offence 
that his family never forgave me; and, what is more remarka- 
ble, never forgave my innocent people, who, of course, knew 
nothing at all about it. Nor have the years done anything to 
soften this animosity. 

There were the most eccentric grievances in those days among 
my Irish readers. One lady threatened me with an action for 
libel for a vague and amiable suggestion I had made that she 
might be related to a famous beauty of the eighteenth century, 
whose social status she thought inferior to that of her own family. 

Another time a mere suggestion, in an article highly eulo- 
gistic of my countrywomen, that the Irish girl, having all the 
other gifts and graces, was not a good housekeeper, brought 
such vials of wrath upon my head as cannot be imagined in 
this less sensitive country. The respectable Irish newspapers, 
referring to the article, treated me rather with sorrow than with 
anger. A less respectable organ exhausted itself. in vitupera- 
tion, suggesting finally that I had been obliged to leave my 
country for my country’s good. 

‘Certainly in those days my post bag needed sifting. Nowa- 
days I may deliver my soul as I will, and if my country-peo- 
ple hear of it they do not resent it. I am farther away in 
these days; and the Irishman can tolerate criticism better if it 
be not from within. Not that I meant to criticize in those 
days, when I was, in fact, an Irish idealist; but my honey 
might have been vitriol, my rose leaves brickbats, for the fury 
they excited. I used to say in those days that, what with an 
enemy in this village and an enemy in that, an enemy at every 
cross-roads and in all the green lanes, I should have to revisit 
my old home, if I must revisit it, by balloon, dropping into it 
and departing the same way. 
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It was all very unlike the way with which my English 
neighbors regarded my presentation of them in print when they 
discovered it. Even if they were written of with a humorous 
intention, the main thing was that they were written about at 
all, and their feeling was one of pleasurable excitement. How 
often have I written and printed something in a newspaper or 
magazine with the fearful excitement of one who gives a runa- 
way knock! How often has my post bag contained a delighted 
acknowledgment from the benevolent English neighbor who 
had recognized himself or herself! It is the point of view; 
and the English point of view is so very different from the 
Irish. 

I am bound to say that during my comparatively early 
days of journalism my country-people kept a sharp eye upon 
me. Sometimes I was learned, and there is a deal of anti- 
quarian lore lying hidden in various Antiquarian Journals in 
Ireland. Did I borrow but the smallest fact, even though I 
invariably referred to the one who had discovered it before me 
as ‘“‘the distinguished antiquary, Mr. So and-So,” Mr. So-and- 
So, or some friend of his, incontinently wrote a Stop Thief let- 
ter to the editor, which was sent on to me with a polite re- 
quest to answer it. I don’t suppose any contributor was more 
complained of in those days, and the complaints came invaria- 
bly from mine own country. 

Every author who is any way voluminous will have found 
in his post bag at one time or another the indictment of the 
one who has found him out in a plagiarism, either of himself 
or some one else, There are times when the public seems to 
form itself into a detective corps to watch the unfortunate au- 
thor. Then the post bag is apt to be unpleasant. 

Once a story of mine, founded on an anecdote well-known 
to all convent-school girls, was discovered by a cloud of wit- 
nesses to be a plagiarism from the French. So close, indeed, 
were the parallel passages kindly furnished by a number of 
readers, that it was overwhelming to myself. I was obliged to 
hold my head with both hands, lest it should fly off in my 
amazed bewilderment. I thought that somehow, somewhere, I 
must have abstracted the contents of that French book. When 
I became calmer I wrote to various persons who had had, like 
myself, the privilege of being convent-school girls. I asked 
them: ‘‘Do you remember such and such a story, and can you 
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write it out for me as you remember it?” I found as I had 
expected that the story was common to pretty well all convent 
schools; the likeness in the matter of treatment was accidental, 
if it was not inevitable. That French convent-school girl, who 
had adapted the story before me, was as much to blame as I. 
Yet I have hardly ever been sure that I cleared myself with 
the editor, whose post bag was the more congested because of 
my coincidental story. Indeed, I am not quite sure that I 
cleared myself to myself, although I did my best. 

Another time when I had developed a short .story into a 
long story, the publication of the short story being delayed 
over a period of two years, I wrote to the editor who held it 
explaining the circumstances, and suggesting that he should 
return me the story, and that I would send him another. He 
replied that he preferred to keep the story, and that the serial 
publication of the expanded story would not at all affect his 
readers. By another extraordinary coincidence, however, the 
short story and the opening chapter of the serial, which was al- 
most identical, appeared the same week, the serial having been 
postponed some six months later than it had been intended to 
start it. Then again the post bag contained some unpleasant 
reading. 

To the conscientious author the post bag brings certain 
difficulties in the letters from the would-be authors, who ask 
advice and assistance as a matter of course. In nine cases 
out of ten what they submit is practically worthless, for good 
writing nearly always finds its own market. There are three 
courses open to the non-conscientious author: he may ignore, 
which seems brutal; he may quibble—I am not sure that I 
have not sometimes quibbled myself; or he may say what he 
does not think. To the conscientious one there are only two 
courses: to ignore, or to tell the truth as kindly as may be. 
The latter course will bring you, perhaps, letters from the dis- 
appointed person, in which he tells you what he thinks of you, 
discovering your secret jealousy of his merit, which has prompted 
you to write-as you have done. Even if you discover, or think 
you discover, a tiny spark of promise, and do your best to fan 
it, you are as likely as not to get no thanks for it. You may 
take trouble to get laudatory reviews of some little book or 
other, and find your efforts repaid by dead silence on the part 
of the author, who thinks perhaps that you have not done 
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enough. This experience happened to me twice last year with 
regard to a book of verse and a book of prose written by two 
countrywomen of my own, who perhaps believe to this day that 
the little success of their books was due to what I did not do. 

One letter of this kind, dated from a Midland parsonage, 
began startlingly : 


“DEAR MADAM: Will you, out of pure kindness, take my 
poems to a pub.?” 


Sometimes one finds a very pleasant thing in the post bag, 
Such was this letter, which I received a couple of years ago: 


“F.C. S. ESTACION KRABBE. 
‘*MADAM: I hope you will pardon the liberty we take in 
writing to you, but we are out hereon a lonely station in the 
wilds of Argentine, and a stray copy of the Strand Magazine, 
- Jan., 1905, came to us, and among the stories your one (viz., 
‘The Heart of a Grandfather’) we all like so much that we 
wish to thank you for it; hoping this will reach you in safety, 
and we hope you will write some more like it. 
“Yours respectfully, 
“A. POOLE, Tele. 
“J. J. MAGUIRE, Assistant Station-master. 
‘*F, MINSON, S. M.” 


I wrote to these three lonely brothers in blood, promising 
them a copy of the book in which the story they liked should 
be reprinted, and after a time I heard again from the survivor 
of the three. 


“DEAR MIss: Just a short Note in answer to your kind 
letter, which we receive to-day. It was very kind of you to 
answer so quick. I wish I could send you a curio from this 
place, but there are no shops of any description here. This 
station is in the heart of a wheat-growing district, and our 
nearest Neighbour is an English estantion or Farm about 50 
miles away; so you see we have no visiting list. Our other 
Neighbours are half savages, half black and white, called Ar- 
gentinos. Some of them are very nice, that is the true Na- 
tive, but there are a lot of Spanish and Italians and Indians 
intermarried, so you get a very funny mixture of Blood, all 
the Badness and none of the goodness of- these Natives. Thank- 
ing you for your kind offer, but Maguire and Poole are shifted 
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to other station. And I have been very lucky to get 6 months’ 
leave to the Old Country. 

“I telegraph the content of your letter to Poole, and he 
has replied and told me to tell you he is going to write a book, 
taking as a copy your story, so I hope you will not take pro- 
ceedings against him for copyright. 

“‘Of course we can telegraph to each other, so I’m not left 
entirely alone. 

“TI must now close. I hope you will excuse this bad spell- 
ing and etc.; as we have to write all our letters in Spanish, 
we get out of the way of writing the English language. So 
good-bye, with kind wishes, yours sincerely, 

‘*F, MINSON, S. M.” 


“P, S.—Just as I have finished writing this two of Natives 
have been having a few words, and as usual the Knife is out 
and one of them is seriously hurt, so you can understand the 
life we lead.” 


Scarcely less pleasant than these delightful letters was a 
scrap of paper contained within a packet of patterns from Belfast ; 


“We have read a lot of your books and think them 
splendid. Yours, etc., 
e3.-G., 
“M. E. G.,, 
at Sag + 
of Eis. Miva 


Admirers.” 


Australians are perhaps the most responsive of my readers, 
and I receive many letters and messages from the antipodes, 
some from very lonely people living in solitary stations in the 
Bush. These letters tell me a deal about the writers. I find 
that what I write about children or about dogs brings me the 
readiest response. 

Occasionally I have letters from the more bare-faced kind 
of autograph-hunters, who not only want your autograph, but 
free copies of your books as well. I.commend to them the 
excellent example of a gentleman known in the United States 
as “Autograph Jimmy,” who sent round to English authors a 
few years ago complete sets of their books, with a request that 
they should be autographed. The books were either delivered 
at and fetched from the author’s abode by a secretary of the 
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gentleman in question, or they were accompanied by prepaid 
postal wrappers, so that the author was considered as much as 
possible. I don’t make any difficulty about giving an auto- 
graph when asked for it; but I draw the line at the book 
hunters, some of whom have the craftiest methods. Here is a 
typical letter; it came from an address somewhere in the heart 
of Africa. 


“‘T have undiminished delight in the perusal of your poems, 
which have cheered me many times in a lonely pilgrimage into 
the Soudan. When are we to expect a new volume from you? 
I should esteem it a treasure beyond price if you were to honor 
me with an autograph copy of one of your volumes. 

“Just broke off to laugh. I was on the eve of protesting 
the disinterestedness of my letter, and then I make a request 
which could only be justifiable from your nearest friends. Still, 
I feel sure that you will accept this as the honest declaration 
of admiration and esteem.” 


I might have been drawn by this letter, if the rules for 
book-packets had not been printed at the head of the note- 
paper, which suggested to me that a good many books were 
sent to or expected at that address in the heart of Africa. 
Or, if you did not care to pay so much postage, you might 
send to an English address whence matter would be forwarded. 

Among the most laconic epistles of all time might be placed 
one which I received some little time ago from Bulawayo. Two 
neat cuttings from a story of mine, pasted side by side, were 
enclosed. I had given the hero blue eyes in one page and 
brown in another. The epistle accompanying them ran: 


‘“MADAM: Be accurate.” 


I have another delightful letter from my post bag, which is 
an apology for an assault by a young bulldog on my Irish ter- 
rier, who, new from Ireland, had not yet lost “the wild sham- 
roke manners,” which John Derricke’s soul detested in the Irish. 
I make no excuse for quoting this, although it might as well 
have belonged to a post bag other than an author’s. The 
owner of tke bulldog was a working builder. 


‘‘In reply to yours just to hand I must say I am very 
sorry My Dog should have caused you any trouble, and I 


don’t realy know how he could have got anywhere near your 
VOL. LXXXvV.— 6 
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place. I have 3 different jobs going just now, and the Animal, 
which is quite Armless unless he is Bitten by other dogs, and 
I am almost encline to think this would be the case in this. 
enstance, even then I have not seen him do any greevous Arm 
to another dog; yet you know as well as I, that dogs will 
snap one at the other, and Ladies are rather encline to be 
nervous, I am sorry to say, and it really makes sometimes 
more than is necessry; he is one of the kindest dogs I have 
known, and realy never attemps to tthack any person, and if 
he happens to miss me on one job he goos on to another, and 
so on till he finds eventuly where I am; and I suppose in one 
of these rounds he happened to get into this trouble; and an- 
other thing, he being a Bulldog his Looks dose not pitty Him, 
but he realy is anything but a verocious Animal, and if you 
knew him you must say so, and the smallest child can do any- 
thing He likes and no Arm comes of it. Anyway I will do. 
my best to keep him within bounds in future, and I hope your 
Dog is not hurt. 
“Yours faithfully, 
‘*B. DODGE.” 


This letter, which no dog-lover could resist, was rewarded 
by a full and free pardon of the bulldog, whose name was. 
Charlie, and a withdrawal of all threats of setting the law in 
motion for the protection of other dogs. 

Occasionally a simple reader has taken a book or part of 
it as fact rather than fiction. Once I had a letter from Amer- 
ica, from an old lady who had just read one of my novels, and 
was delighted to find her own family name in it. She said she 
was rejoiced to find the were “‘still going strong,” and if 
I would be good enough to find out what survivors of the 
family there were she would be much obliged. She gave me 
quite a genealogical tree of the family, with all its ramifica- 
tions, told me where it was to be looked for, and awaited my 
report. 

It is not perhaps to be wondered at in this dog-loving 
country that the dogs of fiction seem to make friends for them- 
selves. A very pleasant friendship with an old soldier, whom 
Thackeray might have drawn, came about through the fact that 
I had made the dog-hero of one of my novels, a Clumber 
spaniel, liver and white instead of lemon and white. Also I 
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had called him Sancho which is a pointer’s name, the pointer 
having a Spanish origin. I was very grateful for these blunders, 
which brought me to know one of the sweetest, simplest, young- 
est old soldiers alive. This same Clumber spaniel, who was 
drawn from life—a beautiful, dignified dog of character—brought 
me a letter from a French demoiselle, who longed to have 
known in real life Sancho—“ gue/l adorable animal.” 

But perhaps the most amusing thing my post bag has ever 
held is the correspondence of an elderly gentleman, whose family 
name I had used by accident for my hero. Worse, I had called 
him by a Christian name, one of the most common, which 
chanced to be his, and also his son’s. The letters are very in- 
teresting, as showing how little a certain kind of life and 
character in Ireland have altered since the eighteenth century. 
_ This extraordinary readiness to take offence is more like the 
days of the bucks and the duelists—Buck Whalley and Buck 
Jones and the Great Ram of Gorey and their fellows—than of 
these peacetul days. The letters were written to the editor of 
the magazine in which the story had appeared. This is the 
first : 


** DUBLIN. 

“DEAR SIR: My attention has been drawn to a story in 
your magazine, by Katharine Tynan, in which she has dubbed 
the principal character with my name, stating that the nephew 
of Sir was well known under the sobriquet of 
‘ Master Jack.’ 

“If you will be good enough to look in any modern edi- 
tion of Burke’s Peerage, you will find that I am the only 
- member of the family who was so-named since my ancestor 
came to Ireland, 260 years ago, and as the family has always 
resided at , my friends who have seen the story and I 
consider that it was a most unwarrantable liberty for the au- 
thoress to take in making use of my mame in the way she has 
done; or supposing she should excuse herself on the ground of 
my age, the name, Master Jack, under which I was well known 
in my youth by all the people, could now more aptly apply to 
my son, Lieutenant John , who is generally considered as 
fine a specimen of humanity as exists in any Irish family. 

“This misuse of my name seems to me the more inexcus- 
able as Mrs. Hinkson’s maiden name abounds in and about the 
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county where there is no individual better known to the public 
at large than your humble servant. . . . 
“Faithfully yours, 


sé ” 
. 








To this letter the editor returned a pacificatory answer, 
pointing out that it was very difficult for a writer to find a 
name which did not belong to some one, and that accidental 
points of resemblance would occur. 

He received an answer as follows: 


“ DEAR SIR: I am much obliged for yours of the 24th. in 
reply to my letter of the roth. instant, in reference to the use 
of my name in the story by Mrs. Hinkson. I never fora mo- 
ment supposed that you were in any way responsible for it. 
If the authoress had not known a good deal about my family, 
she could not possibly have hit upon the statements she has 
made simply by chance, and also she could not but know that 
there is always an article in Burke’s Peerage about my family. 

“Of course Mrs. Hinkson’s story cannot do me any per- 
sonal injury, but it has, of course, set people talking, and very 
probably some will chaff my son about it, for he represents 
the character drawn very fairly both in name and person. 

‘* Faithfully yours, 


“cc Lh) 
° 








At this point the editor asked me to make a statement, so 
I wrote him a letter intended to be very conciliatory, saying 
that I only knew the name in a vague way as that of a dis- 
tinguished Irish family; that I had been thirteen years out of 
Ireland, and had had time to forget many things if I had ever 
known them; that it was the most natural thing in the world 
for me to select this special family name for a young gentle- 
man who was supposed to belong to a distinguished Irish fam- 
ily; that I had never seen Burke’s Peerage; that a partial re- 
semblance in the name of my fictitious hero’s family-seat to the 
name of the family-seat of the gentleman I had unfortunately 
offended might have been a case of sub-conscious memory. 
Finally, I said that since I had intended my hero to be a very 
pleasant and manly fellow, as the hero of a simple little love- 
story has a right to be, I was glad to think the use of his 
name for such a one could not greatly hurt or harm the young 
gentleman who bore it in real life. 
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But my intention unfortunately did not come off. I seemed 
to have only added fuel to the fire. There was a third letter 
to the editor, with a copy of which the writer was good enough 
to favor me. 


‘*DEAR SIR: I have to thank you for sending me Mrs. 
Hinkson’s letter of the 28th. ultimo, referring to the use of my 
name in her story. I had left home before it arrived there, 
and having been to the West of England and other parts since, 
I could not acknowledge its receipt sooner. Mrs. Hinkson’s 
excuses appear to me to be very flimsy ones. She admits, as 
I felt sure she would, that she had a certain amount of knowl- 
edge about my family; and as a little knowledge is generally 
considered a dangerous thing, she might have taken the very 
small trouble of ascertaining the Christian names of the sur- 
viving members of my family. Neither of my married sons, I 
am sure, consider it any compliment to be taken for the origi- 
nal of Mrs. Hinkson’s ‘ hero.’ 

‘‘T did not take exception to her description of his char- 
acter, to which many in Ireland would doubtless apply the epi- 
thet of ‘a harmless fellow,’ of the meaning of which I suppose 
that Mrs. Hinkson must have an unconscious knowledge. 

‘“‘ Faithfully yours, 


With the Parthian shaft contained in the last paragraph, 
the correspondence between my editor and the gentleman to 
whom many in Ireland would doubtless apply the epithet of 
“‘a great ould consequince”’ came to an end. 

To my horror I discovered later that I had used the gen- 
tleman’s family name again for the hero of a novel which it 
was too late to recall or alter. So far no evil results have 
ensued. 

By the way, anybody might have borne the name about 
which such a fuss was made, but I confess, with contrition, 
that, on no less than three occasions, I have introduced in my 
novels the names of living peers—two Irish and one English 
—in all innocence. Probably they never knew anything about 
it for I had no protest, except in one case from a conscientious 
reviewer. And yet I had taken as I thought the names of 
places which were most unlikely to have members of the Peer- 
age called after them—in one case a barren cliff face in Done- 
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gal; in the second a tiny village in Tipperary; in the third a 
small Kentish village near to which we had stayed one summer. 
When I choose a name now for a titled hero or heroine I al- 
ways look it up first in Who's Who, for I do not possess a 
Debrett any more than a Burke. 

I am really a very conciliatory person, and my post bag 
does not often hold such bomb-shells. But they come now and 
again. Once a shopkeeper in an Irish village identified himself 
with a character in a little sketch—pretending to be fiction—in 
a London evening newspaper, the last one would have expected 
to reach that Irish village. To be sure no other copy of the 
paper has in all probability ever reached, or ever will reach, 
that village; but that did, and the shopkeeper protested. 
Worse, for he was not an edifying person, he claimed me in 
print as an old friend, alluding to me rather with sorrow than 
with anger. ; 

Also, as a reviewer, I have been called “the fool reviewer 
of the So-and-So,” by a lady who did not think I had done 
justice to her work. But this time I was behind the editor, 
and very grateful to be so protected. 

However, as a rule, the post bag contains far less of the 
sour than the sweet things of correspondence, for which I offer 
my thanks to a kind and friendly world. 














SOME VICTIMS OF THE GREAT FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


BY ABBOT GASQUET, O.S.B. 


HE recent beatification of the Carmelite nuns of 
Compiégne is of more than ordinary interest. 
These good sisters suffered death on the feast 
of our Lady of Mount Carmel, July 16, 1794, 
during the worst days of the ‘“‘ Reign of Ter- 

ror,” whilst the destructive forces of the great French Revo- 

lution ‘were controlled by Robespierre, and when the popular 
passion for blood was hardly satiated by the victims who were 
daily sacrificed upon the scaffolds of Paris. It is somewhat 
significant that just now when in France the spirit of the revo- 
lution is again manifesting itself by persecution and general 
hatred of religion, that these simple nuns should have been 
raised to the altar by the Sovereign Pontiff, as the first beati- 
fied martyrs of the great Revolution. 

To English-speaking people the event has a further inter- 





est, inasmuch as it has been in great measure, if not mainly, - 


through the testimony of the successors of some English Bene- 
dictine nuns, who suffered almost a martyrdom in prison with 
these holy Carmelites, that it has been possible to produce the 
evidence necessary to prove the cause of martyrdom. The story 
of the trials and sufferings of these English women during that 
terrible time is so bound up with that of the French religious, 
that the one cannot be told without the other. Before giving 
any account of the contemporary documents upon which the 
evidence in the cause of the recent beatification was founded, a 
few words must be said about the convent of Benedictine nuns 
who were fortunate enough to possess the evidence in their 
archives. 

In the year 1597 Lady Percy restored the English Bene- 
dictine nuns at Brussels. Twenty years later a second founda- 
tion was made at Cambrai, mainly through the zeal and piety 
of two fathers of the newly restored. English Congregation of 
Benedictine monks, Fathers Rudesind Barlow and Bennet Jones. 
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The first Superior, and the one who may properly be called 
the foundress, since her father provided the money necessary 
for the foundation, was Helen More, in religion known as Dame 
Gertrude, a granddaughter of the celebrated and Blessed Mar- 
tyr, Sir Thomas More. From 1623, when there were nine re- 
ligious gathered together at Cambrai, till the period of the 
French Revolution the new foundation flourished, under the 
guidance of the English Benedictine monks, and as an integral 
part of their Congregation, which goes back, in unbroken suc- 
cession, to the days of St. Augustine, the first Apostle of the 
English nation. Driven from France by the Revolution, the 
English nuns of the Order came back to their own country, 
and now exist as a flourishing community at the Abbey of - 
Our Lady of Consolation, Stanbrook, Worcester. It is in 
their archives that the papers needed for the late beatification 
of the Compiégne Carmelites were produced, and amongst the 
most treasured possessions of the abbey are practically all the 
relics of these holy martyrs. 

The chief document is a ‘‘ Narrative” of an eye-witness of 
the sufferings both of the Carmelites and the Benedictines whilst 
in the prison at Compiégne. The writer is one of the Bene- 
dictine nuns, Dame Anne-Teresa Partington, who drew up the 
relation immediately after her escape to England. This ‘‘ Nar- 
rative’’ has been twice printed: first, in the Orthodox Journal, 
Vol. III., for 1834; and second, in the Dublin Review for 
October, 1904. Both these are printed from early copies of 
the original, corrections of style appearing here and there, and 
some slight alterations, evidently made by some of those who 
were still surviving. 

Besides this ‘‘ Brief Narrative,’”’ in which Dame Anne-Teresa 
Partington relates with true and transparent simplicity, but with 
all the vividness of an eye-witness, the sufferings endured by 
her community in the prison of Compiégne, the Stanbrook 
archives contain a series of original Jetters, dating from 1761 to 
1802, of almost equal interest. They are letters which passed 
between members of the community and their relations and 
friends in England, and they throw considerable light upon the 
state of things in France on the eve of the great Revolution. 

Leaving aside the earlier letters, let us turn over those 
dated 1789 et infra, amongst which we come across, year by 
year, and even month by month, short natural phrases giving 
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the impressions produced by the stirring political events of the 
day. Startling incidents, occurring at Cambrai, at last bring 
before us the peril in which the Community was living, yet a 
peril only half realized by the peaceful inmates of a cloister 
scarcely open to the noisy rumors of the town in which it was 
situated. : 

Some portions of this correspondence serve to illustrate, in 
further detail, statements but lightly touched upon in the pre- 
liminary lines of the “ Brief Narrative,” whilst. gleanings trom 
the letters subsequent to the return of the Community to Eng- 
land, could carry on the story beyond the limits marked out 
for herself by the narrator in the pages now before our readers. 

Rather than interrupt the “ Brief Narrative” with too lengthy 
notes, we propose to offer here to our readers, by way of pre-, 
amble, some extracts of this interesting collection of letters, or 
the substance of such as treat on a variety of subjects alien to 
our present purpose. 

The nuns at this date, perhaps because of the troublesome 
times, nearly always sign themselves by their baptismal, instead 
of their religious, name. 

‘ Sep. 21st, 1789. 

DEAR BROTHER: I give you many thanks for your kind 
letter and present, you was so kind as to send me. I should 
have done it sooner, but hoped to hear from you. I own I 
was in hopes we should have seen my Aunt Molly. I had pro- 
posed to myself more pleasure than I-can tell you but, as 
things goes, am very glad she is safe arrived to you. You 
must not be surprised in case you should see us, for I don’t 
know whether they will let us stay here or no, as there is very 
poor doings on this side, and we all three say we hope you 
will have charity to give us a corner in your house. We will 
do what we can to help you. However, we are all pretty well 
and quiet as yet. We have got our Abbess, one who was 
pentioner with my mother, her name is Hooke. My sister is 
grand now, as she has got the title of Rd. Mother Prioress, so 
hope you will write soon to her, but I don’t allow you to for- 
get me. She intends writing in this, so shall leave her Rever- 
ence to tell you all the news. Pray give my love to my Str. 
and my little ones and kiss them all from me, and tell Suckey 
I think it long since I heard from. her. I suppose she is a fine 
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woman by this. My duty to Uncle Dick; love to Cousins and 
compts. to all friends, and believe me, dear Brother, 
Your affectionate Str, 
ELIZ. KNIGHT (DAME ANN-JOSEPH). 


DEAR BROTHER: My Aunt and I wrote you a long letter 
and begged you. would persuade my Aunt to come this way. 
As things are I am glad she did not. We had the good 
fortune to have laid in a provision of corn, which lasted 
during the extreme hard and dear times. Two convents in 
the town suffered pretty considerably by the rioters. They 
consisted of women or men dressed in women’s clothes. We 
had 3 companys one day, but as they knew we had no corn 
but what we bought, they contented themselves with all the 
“bread we had; since that we have been pretty quiet; the cru- 
elties committed at Paris and other places are beyond idea. 
There is great talk of the suppression of monasterys. What 
will be the end God only knows. The whole nation seems in 
an universal commotion. The King, who used to be so abso- 
lute, is at present a meer cipher; yet we hope for better times. 
My duty, if you please, to my Aunt, and love to Str. and 
little ones. You don’t tell us what the last one was. Believe 
me, dr. Brother, 

Your affectionate Str., 
M. KNIGHT (DAME CLARE). 


I can’t let your Strs’ letter go without assuring you, my 
niece, your aunt, and all your little Family of sincere affection, 
and tell you how glad we should have been to have seen your 
good Aunt. If we are turned out we may meet at your house. 
I hope it won’t happen, and all will end in talk. I have noth- 
ing to recommend myself to you but that I can knit and spin, 
and teach your little ones to read and work. Jesting aside, \I 
hope we shall not come to it. It would be a long journey for 
me at my age. Your last little one is to be mine. Pray tell 
me what it is. Believe me, my dear nephew, 

Your affec, Aunt, 
ELIzA ANN (DAME ANSELMA). 


CAMBRAY, Dec. 28, 1789. 
DEAR NEPHEW: I return thanks for your obliging letter, 
my pen cannot express what my heart felt in reading it, nor 
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the grateful sentiments I shall always retain for you and my 
dear niece. Every time I think of your kindness it surpasses 
what I could ever expect; at the same time, it is a great sat- 
isfaction to me when I think I have so good a nephew to go 
to, tho’ I am near 75. I shall give as little trouble as I can. 
How things will turn out at last, God only knows. You likely 
know more than we do, as we don’t see the gazettes. By what 
we hear their chief dislike is our Pro.* Some think we shall 
be allow’d to stay with a pension for life, but not to encrease 
our number, we don’t find any letters missed as yet, we re- 
ceived your first letter and answer’d it by an occasion, I think 
it was by Mr. Bennet. You need make no ceremony with your 
Str. Mary, but write to her as usual, tho’ she is Prioress. Lady 
Abbess was an old friend of your mother’s, you never told us 
what your last child is, boy or girl, its name. Everything here 
is excessive dear, wheat half a guinea a bushel. Part of our 
income is in France, and we can’t get it. Pray all that’s most 
kind to my niece, and kiss all the dear little ones. 
Believe me, sincerely, dear nephew, _ 
Your affec. Aunt, 
ELIZA ANN. 


Accept my best wishes of the season. Indeed, I scarce 
know it is Xmas. 


DEAR BROTHER: I give you many thanks for your kind 
letter. I assure you it gave more comfort than I can possibly 
express, and I often think of it. As times are, it is a great 
comfort to have so good a Brother; but when I think of all 
the trouble you have had about me, I own it makes -me feel 
more than I can express. But should anything happen that we 
should once more meet in this world, I hope I should doe all 
that lyes in my power to help you and my Str. and not give 
trouble, which is all I could do in return for all your goodness 
to me. But, however, I can’t say I think much that that will 
come in my life time. We are not to encrease, so you must 
think we feel but low. I keep very well, and hope for better 
times. I scarce know it is Christmas, but wish you all a happy 
one and many returns. The weather is so dark one can hardly 
see to doe anything but spin. Revd. Mother Prioress intends 
writing in this, so shall leave her to.speak for herself, only 


* Evidently this stands for ‘‘ Profession,” 
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I must say one thing, which is that I think she is just your 
Str. Mary as before. I beg, dear Brother, you won’t think we 
want anything that is necessary, for I assure you we don’t as 
yet, and we are also pretty quiet at present, and I sincerely 
wish we may continue so. If you see my Aunt Molly pray 
give my duty, and to Uncle, and love to Cousins and compts. 
to all friends, and my kind love to my Str., and tell her I 
long to hear from her at her leisure. The greatest pleasure we 
can have is a line from one of you. All that is kind to all 
the children, and believe, my dear Brother, 
Your affectionate Str., 
ELIZ. KNIGHT. 


June 27, 1791. 

DEAR NEPHEW AND NIECE: It is a long time since I have 
wrote to you. I assure you my silence does not proceed from 
want of affection, but from the indolence of an old woman. I 
have a very sincere regard for you both, and all your little 
family. The disagreeableness of the times makes me have lit- 
tle courage to do anything. We hope for better; nothing has 
been done to us, most places of gr. are shut up. Our little 
ch., especially on Sundays and holidays, is stuff’'d like a black 
pudden. The day before your Str. received your letter, Lady 
Abbess received one from your uncle, to inform her of the 
death of your Aunt Molly. He says there is no will, therefore 
his nieces come in for their share. 


Then she enters into details that in case a will should turn 
up, or in case he feels that the money should not be divided 
on that account, but belongs really to him, they are willing it 
should be so. 


Though at this present a little money would be most ac- 
ceptable, Lady Abbess would be sorry to take it, if it belong’d 
to another, therefore she desires to hear from your Uncle again, 
before she concludes anything. . . . The sum your Uncle 

named was 60 or 70 pounds each, 

I beg to know little Arnold’s birthday. He is my little 
boy. 

Believe me, unalterably, dear Nephew and Niece, 

Your affec. Aunt and humble servant, 
ELIZA ANN. 
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CAMBRAY, Nov. 28, 1791. 

. You know our situation by the papers. They are 
pulling down churches, selling what was in them for next to 
nothing. A fine Abbey in our town, their house and church 
new built since your Strs. came here, the choir elegantly orna- 
mented, cost some 100s of pds., pulled to pieces, and sold for 
25 guineas; their organ, a noble one, cost several 100s of pds, 
carried to market and sold for under twenty pds. We have 
many such things there; those they belonged to reduced to 
want. How all will end God only knows. We are left quiet 
as yet. We don’t get our rents; we hope for better times; 
wheat and barley scarce and dear. The common have money 
given them to drink. We have twenty new ale houses set up 
in our town. It is said the French have lost some of their 
sugar islands. The shop keepers have raised their sugar to a 
great price, and tell us it will be half a crown a pd. I don’t 
believe it, they must want to sell it. I have taken my precau- 
tion, and as long as I have any your Strs. shall not want. I 
know you have a great family, a trifle would be very accept- 
able to them; they both join me in all that is most kind to 
you. . . . We have such dark weather, it is scarce light at 
noon. I am old and my eyes not very good. 

Believe me, dear nephew, 


Your most affectionate Aunt, 
ELIzA ANN. 


Feb. 21st, 1793. 

DEAR BROTHER: . . . Itis the coldest weather we have 
had this winter. I believe the misery among the poorer sort 
of people who keep to their religion is extreme, for that is 
enough to deprive them of work for themselves and family. 
The abominations commited against the Dead, who refuse to 
receive the Sacraments from the Priests who have taken the 
oath, are such as would shock the savages in America. One in 
particular, upon a woman, they took her out of her coffin, 
dragged her about, striped her naked, and carried her to the 
burying place followed by the cross head downwards, and then 
carried the coffin and windings to her husband. The Magis- 
trates of the town (it was at Lille) seemed not to mind, but 
those of the Province appear very serious in punishing the 
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guilty. Many instances concerning the morals of the new clergy 
are equally striking. God knows where it will end. 
Your affectionate Sister, ' 


M. K. (MARY KNIGHT.) 
Same sheet and date. 


Dame Anselma Ann tells her nephew that they pay 34 per 
cent for paper money, and soon it will be 50. She adds: “ Be 
in no concern about us.” (!) 


Same sheet and date. 


DEAR BROTHER: I should not have been so long in return- 
ing you thanks for your last kind letter, as it was upon business 
which I could not determine of myself, my Aunt was so kind 
as to do it for me (z. ¢e., Dame Anselma, Procuratrix). I am 
extremely sorry you have had so much trouble and mortifica- 
tion about it. Had it been in our powers to have assigned it 
to you (2. ¢., shares in their Aunt Mary Knight’s property), we 
should have done it with pleasure, but my dear Brother must 
know we are no more our own mistresses after our Profession, 
therefore hope you don’t take anything ill, as that would mortify 
me more than I can express. 

My Aunt (Dame Anselma) is indeed very kind, and often 
deprives herself for us. She is not very well. 

Believe me, your affectionate and loving sister, 

E. KNIGHT. 


By the kindness of some friends abroad, the Stanbrook nuns 
have also become possessed of a collection of copies made from 
the original documents of the French Democrats referring to the 
arrest of the Cambrai Community and other matters akin to 
this subject. These have been found in the more secret official 
archives at Cambrai, Lille, Compiégne, and Paris. Some of them 
fill in with precision the various facts mentioned by Dame Anne- 
Teresa Partington’s ‘ Narrative,” always proving the truth of 
her statements, and sometimes giving a yet more lurid glow of 
horror to terrible scenes which she relates, without being her- 
self fully conscious, in all probability, of the dark motives and 
bloodthirsty character of the men who were the agents in these 
scenes thus enacted: We propose to give samples of these 
documents as footnotes to the text of the “ Narrative,’ where 
such reference is evident. 
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We give, however, before concluding these introductory re- 
marks, one document furnished by the town archives of Cambrai, 
as it bears on the first lines of the ‘“ Narrative” itself. It is a 
letter, or the draft of a letter, written in French to the Repub- 
lican officials who had exacted certain statements regarding the 
Cambrai house and inmates. Our readers will prefer a trans- 
lation. 

The letter is dated June 27, 1793, and it is to be found in 
the Archives Communales of Cambrai: 


CITOYENS: The English Dames, established at Cambrai since 
the year 1623, hope that you will take into consideration the 
following observations, which they flatter themselves will make 
it appear that they are not comprised amongst Foreigners af- 
fected by the Law of the 21st of March last. 

tst. Because they never heard that the foreign establishments 
in Paris, and in other parts of France, had been molested in 
consequence of this law; although they could not have failed 
to be informed, if it had ever taken place. On the contrary, 
they know, by letters, that some establishments, even those of 
men, have not been troubled on this score, although the law 
had been published in such localities and Sections formed these 
many weeks ago. Now it would seem that an establishment of 
Ladies who never go out of their house, and who cannot com- 
municate, so to say, with anybody, since two-thirds of them 
hardly know a word of the language of this country, ought not 
to give umbrage to the Constituted powers. They do not med- 
dle with politics, and the Poor are about the only people who 
ever come to their door, and this only to receive alms. 

2d. During all these one hundred and seventy years, in which 
they have been legally fixed at Cambrai, they have never been 
the cause of any complaint against them; on the contrary, they 
flatter themselves that they have been of some utility to the 
town which gave them asylum and hospitality, inasmuch as they 
have brought or caused to be brought to it many millions from 
out of their own country, since their establishing themselves: at 
Cambrai. 

3c. They are foreigners, but they beg you to consider, in 
the balance of Justice, to what degree they merit to be treated 
as such; because they were established.in this town long before 
ever the French became masters of it. The French found them 
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there already legally established, and their establishment was 
confirmed by the Kings; and recently the Constituent As- 
sembly decreed, on the 7th of Nov., 1790, that foreign estab- 
lishments should continue as heretofore. The English Dames 
protest that it in no way belongs to them to intrigue in any- 
thing regarding the government of a country which has granted 
them asylum, which has promised them free exercise of their 
Religion and ownership of their own goods, beyond which, they 
seek nothing else. It is true France and England are at war, 
but so they often were under the Kings, and these never mo- 


-lested our establishments on that account. We are persuaded 


that it is not your intention that we should have reason to 
regret those times.’ Under the Kings of Spain, who welcomed 
us to this country, we were ever gratefully submissive. After- 
wards God permitted this country to pass to the Kings of 
France, to whom our Religion commanded equal submission ; 
the same God has now permitted another change, and we sub- 
mit to its decrees, for it behoves us not to meddle with the 
way in which a country chooses to be governed, a country 
which out of kindness received us into its midst. All we ask 
is the integrity of our Religion which was promised us on our 
entering this country, and without which we should never have 
brought our funds into it. 

Nevertheless, in order not to be at fault, in case the section 
thinks otherwise than we do on the subject, we declare that, 
over and above our habitation and enclosure, we have twelve 
houses let out to private persons, perpetual rents on the Hotel 
de Ville at Paris, and on divers Abbeys of the Congregation 
of S. Maur in France, which altogether bring in a revenue of 
about 8,000 livres. 

Signed by 
D. Mary Lucy BLYDE, Abbess. 
D. M. MARGARET BURGESS, Prioress. 
D. AUGUSTINE WALKER, ) Who serve 
D. JACQUES (HIGGINSON), ; their oratory. 


The name Higginson is omitted, perhaps only by the recent 
copyist at Cambrai. 

A second document, under the same date, and addressed in 
like manner by. the same Community, is also in the town ar- 
chives at Cambrai; both MSS. are marked for reference GG. 
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Liasse 241. It is addressed, as before, Citoyens, president, etc. 
It is concisely in about 15 lines, much the same as the letter 
just given. It concludes with an entire list of the Community, 
ages, and places of birth. It is of interest to Americans to 
learn that one of the Community was born in Maryland, at 
Bryantown, namely, Dame Louisa Hagen, aged 52. 

Of prior date there are some other copies of papers, leading 
up to the demand treated of in this place. Amongst the rest 
letters from Dom H. Parker, of St. Edmund’s, at Paris, all 
about the rents and titles demanded or likely to be demanded, 
and giving advice how to act for the best. These papers be- 
long to the years 1791 and 1792. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





CHILDREN. 
BY JOHN JEROME ROONEY. 


I saw a little child upon the shore, 
Watched by his mother, running to and fro; 
With wonder-eyes he saw the ebb and flow 
Of the green waves, and heard the breakers’ roar. 
There, at his feet, joyous, he found a store 
Of pretty shells, nor farther cared to go, 
Straining to hear their little trumpets blow, 
Content to count his treasure o’er and o’er. 


Beside his merchandise and golden gain, 
Broken in years and overwrought by toil, 
I saw an aged man with eager face ; 
Tireless, he scann’d the earth and distant main, 
Nor dream’d he was, despite his shining spoil, 
An intant playing on the shores of space. 


VOL, LXXXV.—7 











AS THE SUN WENT DOWN 


BY N. F. DEGIDON. 


MHE sun lingered lovingly in the western sky, chang- 
ing from glowing silver into a ball of red gold 
as it dipped lower and lower to the sea. It shed 
wonderfully soft tints upon the blue waters, the 
L4 gray cliffs, and the heather-clad hills around; and, 
as the waves beat against the natural breakwater at the entrance 
of the bay, the white spray shot several feet into the air, chang- 
ing to dazzling prismatic colors in the glow of the sunset, so 
_that Maurya, standing on the beach shading her eyes from the 
bright rays, in order to catch sight of her lover’s boat as he 
rowed back from the day’s fishing, thought this must surely be 
Hy-Brasil, the Isle of the Biest, visible at last, after its long 
immersion under the ever-restless waves. 

There is a superstition, firmly believed in by the people liv- 
ing near the western seaboard of Ireland, that a fairy island 
named Hy-Brasil lies some leagues out on the ocean, fair and 
smiling; and that any person seeing it—or being able to land 
on it, for it appears only at uncertain times—would henceforth 
enjoy perfect peace and happiness. Maurya Dodd was no scep- 
tic as to the existence of this island, rather did she believe 
over-much, thinking of it by day and dreaming of it by night, 
until she was often not a little confused as to whether her 
dreams were reality, or the hardness of her dull, monotonous 
life a dream. 

Maurya was fair to look upon, with clear-skinned oval face, 
dreamy Irish-blue eyes, soft coil of jet-black hair, and medium- 
sized, pliant figure, rounded with that tender grace which only a 
pure life: in the open air, far from the haunts of city life, can 
give. It was well for her that she was no society dame and 
that she lived in a poor fishing village named K , on the 
coast of Clare, where: most of the men she met were of her 
own station, and, if they admired her, were manly enough to 
confine their troubles to their own bosoms, for Maurya loved 
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and was beloved by Donal O’Daly, the most admired and 
bravest boy in K , and the leader of the fishing fleet; so 
that when she passed up or down the village street, or stood 
with the other women on the strand to welcome fathers, broth- 
ers, or lovers back from the ocean waves, with her brown feet 
and arms bare, and the wind tenderly kissing the curls around 
her brow, or boisterously playing hide and seek to loosen the 
careless knot at the back, cheeks might flush at the sight of 
her, but there it ended, for Maurya had pledged herself to Donal, 
and that spoke volumes to those simple, untutored fisher-folk, 
who would only wear in their hearts that which was theirs by 
honest right and not the theft from a hard-worked brother. 

But Maurya had her own troubles which she shared with no 
one, for Donal had a stepmother with several fatherless children to 
feed, who might fare ill or not at all without Donal’s strong arms 
to work for them, so that, when he lost patience and talked of 
building a cottage for himself and Maurya, the stepmother used 
not to waste words on him, for she was an artful woman, and knew 
that a brave man whose heart was overcharged with true love 
for a good, pure maiden was not to be put off with weak en- 
treaties from gathering the prize into his strong arms. Instead 
she sought Maurya, playing on her tender, pitiful nature, and, 
on bended knees, beseeching her, in the honor of the Holy 
Name, to leave Donal with her yet a while until the children 
were somewhat stronger. In this wise had their wedding been 
put off many times during two years, for Maurya’s whole being 
was intensely religious, and, apart from the fact that a request 
made in the Holy Name may not be refused save under pen- 
alty of ill-luck, she pitied the frail little woman and ten chil- 
dren who would cry for the bread that Denal's willing hands 
won for them from the wild sea. 

“Wait a little longer, Donal,’ she besought in her sweet, 
plaintive voice, never uttering a word anent her promise to the 
stepmother; and, being only a woman, not able to gauge the 
strength of a man’s desire, nor the thoughts her tardiness in 
coming to him might beget in his mind. When she had re- 
quested him to wait thus for the tenth time or more, clouds 
gathered on Donal’s brow, and doubts of her love in his heart, 
as he said: . 

““« Wait, Maurya! We might wait ten years. Shiela is only 
thirteen, and Paddy, the eldest boy, is only seven. Seven. 
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years! Why, he must. be as many more ere he will be able 
to handle a sail or trim an oar. We might wait forever.” 

‘Just a wee while longer,” she pleaded with downcast eyes. 
She could not look at him. To do so might betray the tired 
little woman in whose interest the storm was rising. 

Donal’s face was grave and set. What ailed his Maurya? 
The doubts formed into dark shapes and lay like lead on his 
heart, crushing out the bright smile from his lips and stilling 
the once gay laughter. : 

Soon a twin weight lay on Maurya’s heart.- In turn she 
questioned herself regarding her lover’s changed demeanor. 
What ailed him? Why had he turned so cold? Was he ill or 
tired of her? Maurya shuddered as she asked herself these 
questions—questions asked and unanswered for many days. 
Her eyes were strained eagerly for a sight of his boat, but no 
sign or sight gladdened them; and the sun sank still lower, 
now like burnished gold, and the spray against the bar at the 
entrance to the little horseshoe-shaped bay danced high into 
the air in weird, fantastic patterns, heightened by its glowing 
tints as the rays of the setting sun passed through it. 

“*Tis wonderful!” ejaculated Maurya to the evening still- 
ness. ‘Strange that I never saw it before”; and her cheeks 
glowed and her eyes brightened like a gladsome child. 

Some tiny wavelets rolled in on the beach, and on to her 
bare feet, breaking up into a thousand bubbles of white foam 
and murmuring, so Maurya thought: “ Hy-Brasil, Hy-Brasil!” 
She caught her breath in a gasp. Perhaps it was the fairy 
isle. Ah! there it was again. The dream islet beckoned to 
her, and the shy baby wavelets came up again, caressing her 
brown, bare feet, lingering lovingly around them as if loth to 
turn back to the cold boisterous ocean, and murmuring, now 
clear, again low and soft like a child nodding to sleep: ‘“‘ Hy- 
Brasil, Hy-Brasil ! ” 

Maurya’s heart was beating loudly—clamoring for its own 
in quick, even beats, the refrain of which was Donal. She was 
tired and weary and lonely, and of everything on earth she 
asked nothing save him—nothing but his strong arms to shel- 
ter her from life’s storms, his great loving heart to rest upon, 
and his protecting care to drive away the despair and loneli- 
ness from her life. Why did the little stepmother always beg 
and entreat? She was weary of it, for was not she, also, poor 
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and helpless? She had neither parent, brother, nor sister, and 
‘eked out a pitiful existence sewing or knitting, or working in 
the fields when she could get any to do. She had been rich 
in Donal’s love, but now she was doubly poor, for she doubted 
that he still cared for her. Why was he so cold? What had 
she done? Maurya was as simple as a child, and it never 
once crossed her mind that the little mothereen had been silent 
with Donal, had asked no promise of him. In her nobility of 
heart she had never opened the subject before him, thinking 
surely he would spéak himself had he anything to say. He 
had wanted her once, surely—had loved her truly. Life with- 
out him was not a thing to be calmly contemplated. Maurya 
was growing desperate in her great bewilderment. She must 
get at the root of the matter—agrée to a speedy marriage, if 
that was the magic word that would bring back the smile to 
Donal’s lips. The little stepmother would get help—the neigh- 
bors were kind, the poor rates were paid to help the poor. 
Let the mothereen ask for that help to fill her ten young 
mouths. She had a right to it; but she had no right to ask 
sacrifices of Maurya, continual sacrifices—so continual as to 
threaten a life-long sacrifice. She, Maurya, had kept her prom- 
ise. She had waited long and life was changing—growing cold. 
There was a chill about her heart. She only asked for a little, 
and Donal might still work for the mothereen. Nay, she would 
help him to keep the children from want, for with him work 
would be but play. Without him—dreading his cold, set face 
—she could not work or eat; indeed, soon she would have 
nothing to eat, for she spent her days loitering about the beach 
hoping, yet dreading, her lover’s return. 

But the sun glowed more brilliantly red and the spray 
danced at the bar in fairy ephemeral tints, and silver and golden 
rays spread out and glorified sea and land, gray, frowning cliffs, 
and brown, distant hills, the ill-built shabby village, and the 
ragged children playing hide and seek amongst the rocks; the 
whole scene was a veritable fairyland—a panorama stretching 
far and wide for all who had eyes to see, for the sunset on a 
fine evening off the west coast of Ireland is a sight not to be 
forgotten soon. 

Maurya looked westward long and steadily. There was her 
heart, there her treasure, riding the billows in a frail coracle. 
A boat lay at her feet on, the wet sand. A moment sufficed 
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to launch it, and she was bounding towards the sunset and 
Hy-Brasil as fast as a canoe made of laths and tarred canvas 
can be propelled by strong young arms, with love for motive 
power. 

It was the fairy isle surely, and she and Donal might be 
happy forevermore. Perhaps—who knows—if she let that one 
chance slip past her, she might never be rewarded with the 
same sight again. The little stepmother had only asked her to 
wait for a short time, and she had waited long, a dreary length 
of time. Surely Donal still wanted her. It was only a passing 
cloud—an April day in life. In fancy she could see the glad 
light leap into his eyes and flash over his face when he saw 
her coming. There would be no more clouds, nor darkness, 
nor despair. She and Donal would live and love and die in 
Hy-Brasil. Maurya laughed softly to herself as she remembered 
the tales she had heard of men who had sailed for years in 
search of the fairy isle, only to end their days unsuccessfully 
in a watery grave. Years! And it had revealed itself to her 
without any seeking. Come to her feet as it were; stood out 
on the ocean and beckoned to her. The spray subsided for a 
moment, the next wave broke, the white, filmy, evanescent 
thing spread like a fairy screen before her eyes, and parted a 
little here and there to reveal her lover’s boat—her lover's face. 
He was smiling. His look was gladsome. Maurya stood up 
and stretched out her arms, crying: 

“JT am coming, Donal, Donal!” 

In that instant the sun descended to his bed behind the 
ocean, making way for the shadows of twilight to creep up 
over sea and land, and a man jumped out of his light. coracle 
‘into the ocean, crying: 

“Maurya! Maurya!” as he shot out with powerful strokes. 

But there was only an upturned boat floating on the waters, 
a young heart strangely still under the waves, and a leaden 
weight of despair on Donal’s heart as he rowed back to shore 
to sit and wait until the sea gave up its dead. 











Rew Books. 


These sketches of London slum 
IN THE DEVIL’S ALLEY. life* have appeared in THE 
By May Quinlan. CATHOLIC WORLD, whose readers 
need not be told of their merits. 
Humorous, but, above all, pathetic, they move to smiles and 
tears. Miss Quinlan has the gift of observation and charming 
narration. Imagination she possesses, too; but she had to call 
upon it only to provide her with fitting expression for the 
heart-breaking truths, with which many years of work among 
the London poor made her familiar. We smile, and smiling 
mourn. If the gifted author were to acknowledge the praise 
which her excellent work receives she would, perhaps, divide 
‘ the credit for the pathos with her Mary: Annes and Pollys and 
Billies and Dickies on the same scale as Wordsworth adopted 
with little Barbara Lewthwaite: 


“And it seemed, as I repeated the ballad line by line, 
That one-half of it was hers, and but half of it was mine.”’ 


As the preface informs us, Mr. 

JOSEPHINE’S TROUBLES. Fitzgerald was an eye-witness in 
By Percy Fitzgerald. some of the events of the great 
Franco-Prussian war. He escaped 

from Paris only a week or two before the investment, when the 
Crown Prince was marching from Chalons; and he was set 
upon in the streets, having been mistaken for a German. Those 
were intensely dramatic days, when the strain and fever of life 
were great. Mr. Fitzgerald has reflected his impressions in a 
charming story,f the stage of which he fixes in Versailles, dur- 
ing its occupation by the Germans, incidental to. the siege of 
Paris. A wonderfully vivid picture he gives of “the ranks of 
burly, broad-chested, full-bearded men, filling the street with 
their dark and dusty uniforms, and pushing on in a torrent! 
What with spiked helmets and rough glances and bearing, there 
‘was suggested the air as of some northern horde rather than of 
a modern European army.’’ And the bewilderment, the futile 
indignation, the honest exasperation of the French inhabitants 


* In the Devil's Alley. By May Quinlan. Illustrated by the Author. With a Foreword 
by the Dowager Duchess of Newcastle. London: Westminster Art and Book Company. 

t Josephine’s Troubles. A Story of the Great Franco-German War, 1870-1871. By Percy 
Fitzgerald, M.A. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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for the profanation of the country and their domestic life! We 
live through it all, and see it with our very eyes, as, with the 
author, we are the privileged lodger in the refined home of 
Monsieur Lezack, over which his daughter Josephine presides 
with al] the grace and good sense of a Frenchwoman. And 
Josephine’s grace and tact and tenderness are called into full 
play by the presence of the cold, aristocratic, honorable Ger- 
man staff officer, who becomes their unwelcome guest. If you 
wish to realize what it means for a proud-spirited race to have 
an army of conquerors encamped on its soil—and how the 
minor vexations of war, billetings and requisitions and martial 
law enter as iron into the soul of the conquered—read this 
book. Then, too, you will learn—what the reviewer is for- 
bidden to-.reveal—whether Josephine became the Countess von 
Miller, or was left like poor Maud to muse: , 


‘*Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these: It might have been!” 


A clever, but scarcely edifying, 

THE ILLUSTRIOUS O’HAGAN. story,* cast in the mold which 

By Justin Huntly McCarthy. was brought into fashion by the 

: creator of Rupert of Hentzau’ and 

the principality of Ruritania. We have an imaginary German - 

court, pervaded by diplomacy, gallantry, intrigue, and fighting. 

The plot embraces a comedy of errors, in which the two 

Dromios are replaced by a chivalrous free-lance and his twin 

brother from the land of the shamrock. The author belongs to 

the school, or schools, which take for their guiding principle, 

art for art’s sake, and do not consider that they have any obli- 
gation towards ethical prepossessions. 


This story f is laid in the struggle 
IN TREATY WITH HONOR. of the French Canadians for inde- 
By Mary Catherine Crowley. pendence in the years 1847-1845; 

and the principal scene, of the 
events, historical and imaginary, is Quebec and its vicinity. 

Miss Crowley knows her Canadian types and the Canadian life 

well, as her former stories have proven. The present one is 


* The Illustrious O'Hagan. By Justin Huntly McCarthy. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 

tin Treaty With Honor. By Mary Catherine Crowley. A Romance of Old Quebec, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. } 
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of the same kind, though it has sufficient individuality to as- 
sure it the approbation of those who have enjoyed A Daughier 
of New France and The Heroine of the Strait. 


An interesting and a thoroughly 

BRIDGET ; OR, WHAT’S IN A Catholic story,* or rather, we may 

NAME? say, combination of stories. There 

By Will W. Whalen. seems to be no need of fastening 

so many others to the principal 

one. To have to get acquainted with so many people, and to 

follow the fortunes of all, distracts one’s attention from those 

who are intended to be the principal characters. It is, we be- 

lieve, the first attempt of the author, and shows plainly enough 

that he can write in an attractive way; but next time we would 

suggest that he use his abundant material more economically, 
both for his own sake and for that of his readers. 


The continued demand for this 

INTRODUCTION TO THE- valuable work,t of which the ap- 
OLOGY. pearance of a fifth edition is a. 

By Zigliara. witness, indicates, at once, its in- 

trinsic merit and the persistence 

of the impetus given by Leo XIII. to Thomistic philosophy. 
On the appearance of a new edition, one naturally turns to 
those sections in which the students’ needs demand the treat- 
ment of new objections, or new forms of old objections, to 
traditional positions and arguments, that is, chiefly to the parts 
involving the history of religions and biblical exegesis. The 
editor, however, has done nothing towards lessening the burden 
of the professor who must, with this work as a text-book, ac- 
quaint his students with the force and precise direction of the 
attack directed against many traditional arguments by the ration- 
alist criticism of to-day. 
This little book{ offers a goodly 
THE OUGHT TO BE’S. quantity of solid, practical instruc- 
By Rev. J. T. Roche. tion, of the kind needed just now 

to set Catholics on their guard 

against many of the insidious ideas, customs, and standards 


* Bridget; or, What's ina Name? By Will W. Whalen. Boston: Mayhew Publishing 
Company. 

t Propedeutica ad Sacram Theologiam in Usu Scholarum. Auctore Thoma Maria Zigliara. 
Editio Quinta. Romz: Desclée, Lefebre & Socii. 

t The Ought to Be's. By Rev. J. T. Roche. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
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which are a snare to the unwary. We should unreservedly 
recommend the book for circulation, but for one surprising 
blemish. It is not, we respectfully submit, either profitable or | 
proper, that a priest should sit in judgment upon, and hold up 
to the obloquy of the laity, one of the most illustrious living 
members of the Catholic hierarchy; nor is such an offence les- 
sened, when the attempt is made to justify it by presuming to 
interpret an official appointment made by the Holy See as an 
implied stigma on the orthodoxy of one of our bishops. The 
author has some sharp criticisms for the members of the laity 
who venture to find fault with the clergy: Physician, heal thy- 
self, is a golden advice that has most value for us all just 
when we least suspect our need of it. 


The subject of this memoir,* as, 
THE LIFE AND LETTERS probably, everybody knows, was 
OF FATHER BERTRAND the grandson of William Wilber- 
WILBERFORCE. force, the famous philanthropist, 
who immortalized his name by his 
efforts for the abolition of slavery in the British colonies. Father 
‘Wilberforce’s father was the friend of Newman, and brother of 
Archbishop Wilberforce, ‘‘Soapy Sam,” of whom Matthew 
Arnold said that he knew how to make the best of both worlds 
more skillfully than any other man of his time. From his 
celebrated grandfather—we quote from the Lzfe—‘ Arthur in- 
herited the statesman’s eloquence of tongue, together with that 
wonderful bell-like voice, whose vibrations, once heard, could 
not easily be forgotten—gifts which were to prove of immense 
value to the future friar-preacher.” 

Eleven years of age at the time of his father’s conversion, 
he was soon afterwards conditionally baptized. He entered the 
Dominican novitiate as a priest in 1864. In 1868 he took his 
solemn vows, and was sent to take charge of a mission church 
near Stroud. There was, says Father McNabb, a certain family 
idealism about him which unfitted him quite as much for prac- 
tical affairs as it fitted him to be a preacher: ‘As it is an 
historic fact that St. Thomas Aquinas never became prior— 
thanks to the good sense of his fellow-religious—it. is no slight 

* The Life and Letters of Father Bertrand Wilberforce, of the Order of Preachers. Com- 


piled by H. M. Capes. Edited, with an Introduction, by Vincent McNabb, O.P. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 
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on Father Bertrand to say that his one term of priorship did 
not altogethet justify the confidence of those who elected him. 
He had not those lesser virtues of the eye and hand rather 
than of the heart that tend to make a superior the house-band 
of the community. But he was one of those who could, and 
did, say with truth and a full heart: ‘I was not made for office. 
It is easier for me to obey than to command.’” Of a forcible 
‘and winning personality, eloquent and pious, he found his work 
in the mission field, where, besides fame as a preacher—which he 
valued little—he reaped a plentiful harvest of souls till his death 
in 1904. The greater portion of this large volume consists of 
correspondence addressed to friends, and to persons who sought 
direction or consolation from him; to which the biographer adds 
just a sufficient string ‘of narrative to give it unity. 


This translation* is made from a 
THE INTERIOR CASTLE. photo-lithographic edition of St. 
Teresa’s original manuscript, and 
published under the direction of Cardinal Lluch, Archbishop of 
Seville, on the occasion of the saint’s ter-centenary, in 1882. 
The present is the third English translation. In this case the 
translators have taken great pains to adhere to the very word- 
ing of the original, and to retain, if possible—a difficult task 
for any translator—every shade of expression proper to the 
original. The work of the translators has been revised by 
Father Bertrand Zimmerman, O.C.D., who has contributed the 
introduction, together with many useful explanatory notes and 
references. The volume bears the stamp of scholarship, which, 
happily, is becoming less rare than it used to be in English 
hagiological and devotional literature. 

The work itself is, like all St. Teresa’s writings, no system- 
atic treatise, but an expression of her own personal experiences 
in the mystical life. Yet it covers a profound analysis of al- 
most every stage of the journey which the soul must take till 
it reaches the goal of love. Throughout it we observe that 
striking trait of St. Teresa, the cold, objective, judicial scrutiny 
to which she can submit the highest flights of her own soul, 
in order to test, by the commonplace standards of orthodoxy 
and good sense, whether they are of God or not. Let us bor- 


; * The Interior Castle; or, the Mansions and Excl fi of the Soul to God. Translated 
from the Autograph of St. Teresa. By the Benedictines of Stanbrook. St. Louis: B. Herder, 
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row from the introduction an appreciation of the work by an 
eminent professor of theology: ‘‘ As often as I read the books 
of the holy mother, I admire the wonderful manner in which 
God instructed her in mystical theology, for the sake of souls 
giving themselves truly to familiar intercourse with his Divine 
Majesty. But where I most regret: my inability of expressing 
in fitting terms my sentiments towards this ekcellent teacher 
is when I look at, and refresh myself in, the Castle with its 
seven rooms; for there is seen the effect of infused knowledge 
such as St. Denis received from St. Hierotheus, and both from 
St. Paul, and which has been committed to writing in the fa- 
mous book of Mystical Theology. Thence comes as from a 
fountain-head, notwithstanding the obscurity (to our manner of 
thinking) of its language, the doctrine of great masters of the 
spiritual life, such as Hugh of St. Victor, Bernard, Ruysbroeck, 
Tauler, Gerson; and many others whom I pass by.” The sub- 
stantial justice of this appreciation is nowise imperilled by the 
fact that we may no longer make an act of faith in “the 
areopagicity of the Areopagite.” 


The Savonarola-like attack make 

THE SINS OF SOCIETY. by the Jesuit, Father Bernard 

: Vaughan, upon the morals of the 

“smart set” was the great sensation of London society last 
year. In a series of five sermons* he denounced the fashion- 
able world, or at least a certain section of it, for its callous 
and flippant contempt or indifference towards the Christian 
standard of family life. Gambling, matrimonial infidelity, ex- 
travagant luxury, riotous living of all sorts, he declared to be 
cynically and openly rampant to the ruin of men and women, 
especially of girls and young men just entering the whirl of 
life. The picture which he draws, though done in a different 
style, resembles, in many features, that drawn by Miss Edith 
Wharton in The House of Mirth, of life among the very rich 
in New York society. Father Vaughan’s effect was produced 
not by any surpassing brilliancy of style, though his language 
is elegant and forcible, but by the directness of his charges, and 
the realism of his specifications. In an epilogue annexed to 


* The Sins of Society. Words. spoken by Father Bernard Vaughan, of the Society of 
Jesus, in the Church of the Immaculate Conception, Mayfair, during the season 1906. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 
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the sermons the: preacher tells us of the formidable mass. of 
criticism, favorable and unfavorable, that his mail brought to 
him as a consequence of his course. There was a liberal con- 
tribution of counsel, too, for his future guidance: “ The amount 
of advice that these discourses have brought to me quite beg- 
gars description. When I think of it, I am almost surprised 
it has not left me a paralytic for the rest of my life. Fortu- 
nately, there is a humorous side to most things, and my many 
correspondents, who have thought it very wrong of me not to 
have devoted my course of sermons to vivisection, woman’s 
rights, vaccination, rabbit-shooting, or horse-racing, instead of 
confining them to the subjects which I actually chose, have 
proved to me that even those who themselves have no sense 
of humor may, for all that, provide excellent material for those 
who have.’”’ As a closing chapter we have a.large selection of 
the criticisms passed on the course, chiefly from the secular 
and non-Catholic religious press, Some’ of them accuse the 
preacher of indulging in cheap sensationalism; but the greater 
number of them are laudatory; and of these the most pro- 
nounced are from organs that cannot conceal their surprise at 
finding themselves compelled, by a sense of honesty, to praise 
a Jesuit for his stern denunciation of fashionable vice., 


The success which crowned M. 
A FRENCHMAN ON FRANCE. Klein’s attempt to interpret’ Amer- 

ican life to his countrymen has 
warranted him making another essay as an international guide.* 
This time he becomes cicerone to the American who would 
understand some of the phases of French life, chiefly from the 
social and religious point of view, which are rather puzzling 
to Americans. A young college man from Chicago, on a visit 
to France, with introductions to some families of good social 
standing, makes a tour which embraces Paris, Rouen, Versailles, 
Auvergne, and some other districts. In the course of his trip 
he encounters many charming, well-informed persons who, be- 
sides introducing him to some of the most attractive scenery 
of the country, enable him to inspect some of its most cele- 
brated art collections, typical residences of notable families, and 
to get from different angles, luminous views on the biblical con- 


* La Découverte du Vieux Monde par un Etudiant de Chicago. Par Abbé Felix Klein. 
Paris: Libraire Plon-Nourrit et Cie, 
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troversy, the separation crisis, the causes which have estranged 
the people from the clergy and from the upper classes of -so- 
ciety. Needless to say, the abbé is an optimist and a propa- 
gandist. The literary form which he has adopted permits him, 
through the medium of some of his creations, to express frankly 
and precisely views which, had he to deliver them as his own, 
would, at the dictate of prudence, clothe themselves in a grace- 
ful drapery of obscurity and indirectness, more effectually than 
could be attained through the help of a dozen formal disserta- 
tions. One may, by sharing the information acquired by our 
Chicago traveler from his courteous and -well-informed friends 
and his own observation, reach an answer to that question 
which Americans have been vainly putting to themselves for 
the past few months: If the French people are overwhelmingly 
Catholic, why do, they permit the present state of affairs? 

The charm of the book is its accomplished literary art, which 
encloses a good-sized dose of solid instruction in a very agree- 
able wrapping of entertainment. If, to avoid the suspicion of 
partiality, one must attach some reservation to the liberal com- 
mendation which this pleasant little volume exacts, it would be 
that our Chicago student evinces such a tendency to emotional 
expansiveness, and to taking us into his confidence, that one 
cannot but conclude to a strongly French strain in his ancestry. 


In comparison with the magnificent 

REPRESENTATIVE GOV- work on Natural Law, which con- 
ERNMENTS. ferred lasting fame on its author, 

By Taparelli. this other work* of Taparelli is little 
known—nor is there any probabil- 

ity that, though it represents as much work and science, it will 
ever prove a rival to it in the appreciation of scholars or stu- 
dents. As its title indicates, it undertakes an analysis of the 
nature of modern representative governments. The thesis which 
it starts out to prove—we deliberately choose this phrase in- 
stead of saying the conclusions it arrives at—is that modern 
constitutional governments, one and all, stand upon, and. are 
vitiated by, the Protestant principle of independent judgment. 
Consequently they are, one and all, essentially and structurally, 
in conflict, direct and irreducible, with the basic principles of 


* Examen Critique des Gouvernements Represéntatifs dans la Société Moderne. \V. Vols. 
Traduit d’ I'Italien. Par le P. Pithot, S.J. Paris: Lethielleux, 
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Catholicism. Through four large volumes the grand indictment 
is unfolded with perfect method and acute reasoning, which 
reaches for the metaphysical ideas underlying the social and 
the moral. Modern governments rest on. false ideas and per- 
verted principles regarding the origin of power, universal suf- 
frage, the emancipation of adult people’s liberty, liberty of the 
press, liberty of teaching, social welfare, the division of powers. 
The modern nation is the abolition of the natural organization 
of society; its legislative system is false; its separation of the 
executive power into departments, injurious to the interests of 
the people; its economic system is the spoliation of some for 
the benefit of others. As everything else is wrong, so too is 
the judicial organization, the manner of appointing judges, the 
publicity of discussion in the tribunals, and the jury system. 
Wrong, too, are the standing army and conscription—and the 
original, never-failing fount of the all-pervading disease is, the 
principles of Protestantism. The sole remedy lies in the sub- 
mission of the world to Catholicism, and the universal accept- 
ance by all nations of the supremacy of the Holy See. 

It is not a cheerful reflection that the Catholic Church is 
necessarily involved in an irreconcilable war with the most 
cherished ideas and institutions of the age in which we live, or 
that she cannot come into her own until she has effected a 
revolution which would, practically, mean the overthrow of 
civilization as we know it. Father Taparelli was one of the 
founders of the Civilta Cattolica. The views embodied in this 
work were first expressed by him in that organ, about half a 
century ago, when they received more official approbation than, 
probably, would be accorded to them now. His strongly @ grz- 
ort bent of mind led the learned philosopher to rely too im- 
plicitly on abstract reasoning, without controlling it by a dis- 
passionate observation of facts. 


The Gate of Death is a very un- 

THE GATE OF DEATH: usual and extremely interesting 

A DIARY. book.* It professes to record the 

: feelings and impressions of a liter- 

ary man during an illness which brought him twice or thrice 

to the very verge of dissolution. The author tells us that as 

soon as he was physically able to do so, he began keeping 
* The Gate of Death: A Diary. New York: G. P, Putnam's Sons. 
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watch upon his inner experiences, with a view to letting the 
world know what it means to have the spirit struggling to be 
free, and to have the consciousness engaged at close quarters 
with the ‘“‘ Shadow feared of man.” On the whole, the impres- 
sions recorded ‘here are not such as need terrify us; though 
they do certainly impress upon one that it is awful to bear 
our life’s deeds to the judgment of God. The author says that 
in his great collapse what he cared about “was that I had 
made a few happier, that I had dene a few kindnesses, that I 
had:won some love. I was glad that there had been occasions 
when I had conquered natural irritability and selfish anxiety, 
had said a kind and affectionate thing.” As to the religious 
side of this uniquely-described experience, we are informed that 
simple trust in God predominated over every other. The au- 
thor is one of those men who hold dogma in comparatively 
low esteem, but of his Christian spirit and earnest religiousness 
there can be no doubt. Naturally a great deal in the book 
will not be agreed with by Catholics; but, making allowances 
for this, we must say we have here a book of more than ordi- 
nary interest and power. 


‘This volume * is the first of a course 

FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS. intended for advanced schools, and 
By Bodkin. the educated laity generally, in 

order to impart a thorough knowl- 

edge of the great truths of our religion. After a short intro- 
ductory chapter, the author goes straight to the Church, as the 
necessary and infallible guide to religious truth. Having laid 
down the rule of faith, he establishes the divinity of Christ, and, 
in the usual manner, treats the notes of the Church. He then 
takes up the consideration of difficulties and doubts regarding 
faith. With the help of Newman, he shows that the existence 
of difficulties need not create doubt, and that if difficulties are 
sufficient to justify the withholding of assent, then we must cease 
to believe in some of the most fundamental tenets of science. 
Considerable space is devoted to the refutation, chiefly by the 
method of citations from scientists, of the materialism of the 
age of Tyndall and Huxley. That portion of the book which 
treats of the Church is excellent; indeed, the entire book is ex- 


* The Great Fundamental Truths. BookI. The Church an Infallible Guide. Rev. R. C. 
Bodkin, C.M. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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cellent as far as it goes. If it had appeared thirty or forty 
years ago, no reservation whatever might have been appended 
to the approbation it deserves. But the author has scarcely 
paid sufficient attention to the change of position which the 
enemy has affected. The camp of materialism against which he 
directs his fire is abandoned. The octogenarian Casabianca, 
Professor Haeckel, to be sure, still remains whence all but him 
have fled. There are few agnostics or unbelievers, to-day, who 
do not admit the existence of God, as the First Cause, or the 
Absolute Being, or the ground of reality. It is the agnosticism 
which refuses to admit a Personal God, and a vague, shadowy, 
idealistic pantheism, or monism, against which the minds of the 
Catholics who come in contact with sceptical thought must be 
equipped. In like manner, it seems to be a tactical error any 
longer to devote much of one’s enensgies to the demolition of 
the Protestant doctrine of an infallible Bible, and, on the other 
hand, to neglect the rationalistic attacks which have completely 
captured the Protestant position. The defence of the Church 
now depends not upon making good against Protestants the 
Catholic interpretation of a number of texts and passages, but 
to maintain the historic value of the Scriptures, the fact of super- 
natural revelation, and inspiration. It is not physical science 
that can afford even specious arguments against Christian faith. 
That armory of the enemy was rendered useless when our ex- 
egetes, at length, ceased to maintain that the Pentateuch con- 
tained a scientific account of creation. Perhaps, however, any 
criticism, in this sense, of Father Bodkin’s volume is premature, 
as his plan may include a defence of revelation and inspiration 
in some subsequent number of his course. 


Many circumstances have contri- 

RELIGIOUS WORSHIP. buted to draw attention, recently, 
._By Mgr. Bonomelli. ‘to the Bishop of Cremona. The 
celebrity that he has acquired 

would, however, scarcely be a ground for the translation of one 
of his Pastoral letters into English. A much better reason, and 
one that is amply sufficient, for the presentation to the English- 
speaking world of this Pastoral,* consists in the timely character 
of the solid instruction it conveys concerning a most important 
* On Religious Worship and some Defects in Popular Devotions, By Mgr. Bonomelli, 


_ Bishop of Cremona. London: Burns & Oates. 
VOL, LXXXv.—8 
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subject. In a very few pages, comparatively speaking, the bishop 
explains the nature of religious worship, its interior soul, and 
its necessary external manifestation. His exposition is made in 
simple words, with the convincing accents of earnest piety and 
apostolic zeal. The section of his instruction which has claimed 
most attention, and, we should willingly say, is the most timely, 
even outside of Italy, is that in which he issues a warning 
against the abuse of external devotions. The Church, he pre- 
mises, with the most scrupulous care, establishes the minutest 
forms and differences in the various degrees of the worship 
which ought to be practised; but only too often weakness, igno- 
rance, lack of reflection,.and many other causes, render all her 
injunctions ineffectual, and acts and ceremonies which ought to 
be kept distinct among themselves. are all jumbled together in 
confusion. He points oyt many instances of such mistakes: 
“Images of the Mother of God are carried through the streets, 
or the relics or image of some special saint—and the entire 
populace uncover and kneel; but Christ in the Sacrament is 
borne along—and it is a great thing if anybody as much as 
lifts his hat, or makes any sign of homage! The altars of the 
Holy Virgin and of the saints will be blazing in gold and silver, 
before their images quantities of lamps and lighted candles 
burn; and Christ’s altar, on which he dwells, behold it almost 
neglected.” ‘‘ What would St. Paul think of the little Christ- 
Child of Prague, with its tiny garments of gold and its insignia 
of a future kingdom? With what energy would he cry aloud 
that only one thing was needful for us to study—Jesus Christ, 
and Jesus Christ Crucified.” 

Again he touches upon the exaggeration of the tendency to 
pay special attention to some particular image. After explain- 
ing the true value of the image, in the sense of the Church, 
according to which ‘‘the having of one image or another, ¢hzs 
statue or ‘hat, is immaterial,’ he observes: ‘‘ Every now and 
then, it is not so with the faithful. They want a particular 
image or statue, and honor or venerate it more than another, 
although very often it may be artistically inferior to the other, 
and not even artistic or decorous; yet, if it is suggested to alter 
or remove it somewhere else, or exchange it for a better, they 
all protest and cry out and oppose its removal. Is not this a 
sign of superstition? . . . I am afraid that the true reason 
is that in their ignorance they see in it an indefinable some-, 
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thing divine, a certain mysterious virtue, and this is a remnant 
of paganism and idolatry prohibited by the Council of Trent.’ 
He addresses some words directly to the clergy on a similar 
topic: “:Can you image, my fellow priests, a St. Paul—any one 
of the Apostles, who traversed the world, proclaiming the 
Gospel and shedding forth their blood, a St. Ambrose, a St. 
Gregory Nazianzen, a St. Cyprian, a St. Francis Xavier—can 
you imagine any of them. laden with medals, images, Agnus 
Deis, sacred figures, religious emblems of all kinds?” ‘Again, 
he protests against the inference that, in condemning the abuse, 
he censures the proper use of religious objects; and he con- 
tinues: “(It is still worse when) these devotions drag the poor 
people into puerile, absurd, superstitious practices, unworthy of 
Christian and civilized countries. In one parish (not in Italy) 
I found not long ago, among some other devotions, one to the 
Madonna of Good Counsel. A very good thing in itself—but 
how was it brought forward and put into practice? A sheet 
of paper was given to each of the devout, on which were 
printed a hundred Madonnas, and every one of these was to be 
torn off and swallowed! And this was to be done for a hun- 
dred days in succession. Could anything more ridiculous, con- 
temptible; mad,‘be invented? Does not ’the superstition which 
was condemned by the Council of: Trent clearly show itself 
here, of those who recognize in images some hidden virtue and 
power, precisely as the savages believe in their fetishes, thé 
Indians in their amulets?” Several other customs, among them 
that of writing letters to St. Anthony and other saints, alsd 
the prevalence of applications for merely temporal favors, fall 
under the bishop’s disapprobation. An aggravation of thesé 
abuses’ he considers to be, that very often there is a suspicion 
of “petty lucre” in their propagation: ‘‘Is it never the casé 
that this base passion insinuates itself dexterously into certain 
religious practices and devotions? The world has its suspicions, 
and whispers that it is so; and appearances are not wanting 
to make it appear credible! I observe that all these devotions, 
and pious societies for devotions, of all sorts and everywhere, 
‘always ask for money, some /ittle offering, either in a direct or 
an indirect manner. I know that certain honest and necessary 
expenses must be provided for, and are so far good. But do 
all the offerings go towards the expenses? And these ex- 
penses themselves, do they not conveniently transform them- 
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selves into profitable industries alongside the devotions?” In 
‘conclusion, the bishop declares that the prevalence of abuses of 
the>'above and other kinds tends to bring religion into con- 
‘tempt, to. foster prejudice, and injure the Church; and he 
“makes a strong appeal to her priests to ‘Listen to the voice 
of Jesus Christ when he-cries out against the Pharisees, who, 
mindful of the minutest ceremonial, yet neglected to practice 
the divine laws: ‘Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypo- 
crites; because you tithe mint, and anise, and cummin, and 
have left the weightier things of the law, judgment, and mercy, 
and faith.’” 


Two volumes have just reached us 
NEWMAN. which, in diverse ways, witness to 
the continuous expansion of New- 
man’s influence and fame. One is a neat little hand book,* 
forming a special number of Maynard’s English Classic Series, 
which consists of selections from the Cardinal’s prose writings, 
for the use of schools. The ‘editor has chosen judiciously from 
the riches at his disposal. Several character sketches, the chief 
being Basil and Gregory and Augustine; three or four chap- 
ters from the Zssays on the Turks ; about as many more from 
’ the Jdea of a University; a number of miscellanea, including 
‘The Second Spring,’”’ form the body of the book. It contains 
also a short biographical. introduction, two or three pages of 
appreciations, and a quantity of introductory and explanatory 
notes. The selections are all of considerable length—a fact 
which will enhance the educational value of the work, as it will 
enable the pupil to get a rea] acquaintance with Newman, which 
cannot be done by any collection, however large, of. discon- 
nected paragraphs and passages. 


The other volumet is of a weightier character, being in- 
tended asa help to the student who undertakes a serious study 
of that most difficult book, Zhe Grammar of Assent. The au- 
thor offers a synopsis of the entire work, arranged in the form 
of an alphabetical index. Generally speaking, Father Toohey 
retains the words of the text, except when abridgment is nec- 
essary in order to keep the work within reasonable bounds. 


* Selections from Newman. New York: Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
tAn Indexed Synopsis of the ‘‘ Grammar of Assent." By John J. Toohey, S. J. New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co. 
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As it is, it contains almost as much printed matter as the 
Grammar itself. Students will find the book a great help to- 
wards obtaining a good grip on the contents of the Grammar, 
after they have studied the text itself. Nor has Father Toohey 
narrowed the value of his work by the introduction of either 
criticism or interpretation. We trust that it will meet with 


such practical appreciation that Father Toohey may be encour-: 


aged to undertake the work of indexing all Newman’s writings ;; 
and thereby render a valuable service to religion and literature. 


We trust that all our readers who 


DICTIONARY OF CHRIST take any interest in Scriptural 


AND THE GOSPELS. study are familiar with. Hastings’ 

By Hastings. Dictionary of the Bible, the final’ 

volume of which appeared two 

years ago. Under the same competent editorship there is now 
coming from the press a work in two volumes entitled A Dic- 


tionary of Christ and the Gospels,* of which the first instalment: 


lies before us. The Dictionary of the Bible, with its five ample: 
volumes, had already treated very generously the main topics 
that fall within the scope of this present work. Still, there was 
abundant room for a New Testament encyclopzdia, particularly 
for the treatment of subjects which are more conspicuously 
dogmatic than critical. To do justice to such articles as Atone-: 
ment, Accommodation, Character of Christ, Covenant, ‘Leading’ 
Ideas of ‘the New Testament,. Divinity of Christ, Incarnation, 
and many others of similar import, is hardly possible ina Bible! 
Dictionary, which is especially concerned with matters of criti- 
cal scholarship. A supplementary work is called for to handle: 
these points of New, Testament theology, and here we have it: 
at hand. Not by any means that this new dictionary does not 
discuss critical problems. It does discuss them, and often at’ 
great length and with admirable scientific completeness. But it: 
is the peculiar mark, and perhaps merit, of Dr. Hastings’ new: 
venture, that it gives a-large place to the consideration of the: 
doctrinal content of the New Testament. 

The general characteristic of the articles in this volume is 
conservatism. The apologetic purpose is very evident, indeed, 
“so evident that it might be well, to the end of a more accurate! 


* A. Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels. Edited by James Hastings, D.D. Volume f. 
Aaron to Knowledge. New. York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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designation, to include the word “apologetic” in the title of 
the work. Many of the articles strikingly combine this con- 
servative ‘tendency with the best type of critical method. A 
few examples of such are: Dr. Allen’s brief but thorough pa- 
per on Divorce; Dr. Oesterley’s article on Demons, which is 
almost a perfect piece of work; and Dr. Knowling’s historical 
sketch of criticism as applied to the New Testament. Another 
pair of articles which must impress the reader as particularly 
fine, are Dr. Bacon’s on Aristion, and Dr. Findlay’s on the 
Apocryphal Gospels. 

« Two articles—“ Church” and “Czsarea Philippi ’’—which 
“touch upon Simon Peter’s great Messianic confession, contain the 
following words, which sound very Catholic indeed: “The rock 
intended by Jesus to be the future foundation of his Church is 
Peter. . . . The address of Jesus is distinctly to Peter.” 
‘‘A still more emphatic commission was given by Christ to 
Peter and to the disciples. Whatever may be the exact mean- 
ing of these words, it is difficult to give them any interpreta- 
tion which. does not include the idea of jurisdiction.” Many 
other articles, notably those concerned with the birth of our 
Lord, give expression to views equally acceptable to Catholics. 

That some of the contributions to this volume do not meet 
our entire approval, is not in the least wonderful. To satisfy 
all ranks, classes, and degrees of biblical students were a task 
from which an angel from heaven would shrink. We do not 
tnean, therefore, to censure any critical opinions which we found 
in this book, merely because they diverge from those which, at 
the present time, we happen to entertain. But, apart from the 
controversies of schools and systems, critical methods and criti- 
eal scholarship in themselves have rights, which here and there 
in running through this volume we found in divers ways, but 
chiefly because of an overdone conservatism, to be set at naught 
and violated. For example, the writer on the Fall, wishing to 
maintain that the fall of man underlies our Lord’s teaching, 
adduces as proof thereof that our Lord insists on the inward- 
ness of sin; and tells us that the fall is taught in the parables 
of the Prodigal Son, and the lost piece of money. 

In similar style the writer on angels gives, as proof that 
there are angels in heaven, the opening words of the Lord’s 
Prayer. A Father in Heaven implies sons in heaven he says. 
Ingenuity in violating the word and thought. of Christ can 
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hardly surpass these specimens of exegesis. Again, reluctant 
as we are to take issue with so reverent and accomplished a 
scholar as Dr. Muirhead, we feel constrained to say that his 
article on Eschatology does not meet the ‘chief difficulty of that 
question. What we mean is, there appears in his treatment 
something that looks like an evasion of the very point for in- 
formation on which most readers would consult the article. 
Dr. Muirhead pays no attention to the Abbé Loisy’s eschato- 
logical views, and his contribution has suffered irreparably 
thereby. The eschatological interpretation of the Kingdom is 
the backbone of Loisy’s conception of Christ’s teaching, and it 
passes our understanding how Dr. Muirhead could have failed 
to take it into serious account. Equally hard is it for us to 
understand why the author of the paper on John the Baptist 
makes no reference to the doctrinal development regarding 
John which particularly the fourth Gospel manifests, in its ap- 
parent purpose to throw John’s inferiority to Christ into vivid 
relief. And, to make an end of adverse criticism, here are 
words from the article on the Divinity of Christ which we con- 
fess astonished us more than anything else has ever done in a 
critical work: ‘‘The Apostles were not so much concerned to 
prove his (Christ’s) Divinity, as to persuade men to accept 
Christ as their Savior. Zhe question whether he was God or 
not, was in this view a subordinate question.” We trust that 
our readers will appreciate the provocation to put those words 
in italics. . 

To sum up our judgment on this work, we would say that, 
from the standpoint of a rather strict conservative scholarship, 
it is a highly creditable accomplishment; and that it will be 
of great service to students and preachers whose opirions are 
free from a tendency to radicalism. 
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Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (16 Feb.): “ Literary Notes,” discussing the liberty 


of the Catholic Press, says that we are beset by two 
very different dangers. On the one hand, there is the 
danger of rationalism and rebellion against the voice of 
authority. And on the other, there is the danger of ex- 
cess in the opposite direction. Some zealots may be 
eager to safeguard the integrity of the faith at whatever 
cost, and make little account of any loss of liberty. This 
is really a short-sighted policy. For, in the end, it is the 
faith itself that suffers most from these hasty measures. 
After all, the best safeguard against rebellion is found 
in just and legitimate freedom, 

(23 Feb.): A series of articles on the “New Theology.” 
It is to be considered in reference to the five main con- 
cepts: “God”; “Immanence”; “ Revelation”; ‘‘ De- 
velopment”; and “Faith.” The concept of God as 
taught by this new school is nothing else than the Pan- 
theism of a Universal Personality. The Catholic teach- 
ing to be found in the Vatican decrees is this: God is 
and ever must be essentially distinct from all creation, 
and our personality is essentially. distinct. from. God’s 
personality. This doctrine the writer applies as a cor- 
rective to the false conclusions of the ‘‘ New Theology.” 
—In a notice of Father Wasmann, S.J., and his re- 
cent lectures on the subject of evolution, a writer says 
these lectures are welcome as the sort of work that is 
wanted, not only here but in other fields of sacred science 
and apologetics. We know by experience the ablest 
efforts of some zealous apologists are apt to miss their 
mark in dealing with modern difficulties and objections. 
One is often left with the painful impression that the 
writer has never felt the.real force of the arguments to 
be adduced on the other side, and though he may treat 
his opponents with ineffable contempt, it is hardly the 
contempt that comes of much familiarity. 


Le Correspondant (10 Feb.): It not infrequently happens in the 


field of Catholic apologetics that the views of a man of 
undisputed ability, who lives in advance of his times, and 
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who thinks, as a consequence, along independent lines, 
is regarded with suspicion by his fellowmen. This is 
true, Gabriel Aubray tells us, of George Fonsegrive, the 
philosopher, moralist, novelist, and journalist, who is 
looked upon by many as a “liberal”? Catholic and a 
bad Christian. A Catholic of the loftiest type, a devoted 
son of the Church, Fonsegrive is intensely spiritual, and 
leads the life of a mystic. Of an energetic temperament, 
he is never idle. Fonsegrive’s philosophical works con- 
sist of an essay on “‘ Bacon,” one on “ Efficient Cause,” 
and an ‘‘Essay on Free Will.’”’ This last mentioned 
work won for him the recognition-of the Academy of 
Moral Sciences. In the political and social field ‘“ Cath- 
olicism and Democracy,’’ ‘‘The Social Crisis,” ‘*Catho- 
licism and the Spiritual Life,” ‘‘ Marriage and Free Love,” 
form his contribution to its literature.. Fonsegrive’s novels 
are religious and reveal his truly spiritual character; they 
are: The Letiers of a Country Vicar ; The Letters of a Can- 
ton Pastor ; The Journal of a Bishop ; and The Son of the 
Spirit. The subject of the sketch is the editor of La 
Quinzaine, 

(25 Feb.): In reviewing the work of Waldeck-Rousseau, 
Jules Delafosse writes that the present. sad state of the 
Church in. France is no mere accident,: but is the result 
of a conspiracy of thirty years ago, when French Free- 
masonry joined hands with the Republican party and 
secured the,reins of government. From the days of Jules 
Ferry to those of M. Combes. the policy of the ministers 
has been anti-clerical. Waldeck- Rousseau, however, car- 
ries. a larger share of responsibility than-any of the 
others. He was the incarnation of the epoch; he sym- 
-bolized the. reign of anti-clericalism. To him, above all 
others, are due the rapid changes in the condition of 
France, whether in the Government, in politics, or in the 
soul of the nation. 

La Democratie. Chrétienne (Feb.): We have over the signature 
of ‘‘L. D.,” a stout apology for the democratic Catholic 
movement of France.. The sense in which ‘‘ democratic” 
is used, he carefully defines. It is not merely in. politi- 
cal structure, but essentially inthe spirit of the people, 
‘that a nation is democratic. Above and beyond the civic 
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equality which democracy implies in its form, it is a social 
organization, aiming to bring out to the utmost a con- 
@sciousness of political duty and responsibility in its citi- 
zens. The writer becomes almost bitter in his complaint 
of that portion of the clergy which sustains the belief 
that the Church is opposing the Republic in its efforts 
to realize its ideal. The Sz//on has come to the fore in 
‘ the struggle to make French Catholicism what the peo- 
. ple want it to be, democratic. The movement has, too, 
the endorsement of the late Pope Leo XIII. José- 
Maria, Bishop of Madrid, writes of the recent introduc- 
tion of: the social sciences into his seminary, and into 
those of other Spanish bishops. His Lordship thinks a 
knowledge of sociology essential to the successful priest 
of to-day. In speaking of the union of Christian 
workingmen’s associations in Germany, l’Abbé G 
calls attention to the fact that, though successfully or- 
ganized for ten years, the Germans often find occasion 
to regret that they did not take steps towards co-opera- 
tion earlier. Another element in the Germans’ success, 
which he thinks may also be suggestive. to his country- 
men, is the fact that the clergy and people there have 
better mutual understanding than in France, for the Ger- 
man clergy seem to appreciate, and to strive to cope 
with, the conditions which tend to make them distrusted 
by the masses. 
Ls Quinzaine (1 Feb.): To an inquiring free: thinker Bernard 
Allo answers that Catholicism, strictly speaking, is neither, 
*. . in one sense, exoteric nor esoteric. But he says that the 
latter term may be employed, inasmuch as Catholics believe 
in and love a personal Being whom others have not been 
able to discover. This conclusion is reached after a long 
discussion of what a true Catholic should and should not 
be. The series of letters of the Count de Montalembert 
to the Archbishop of Paris, concerning matters of interest 
to Church and State, is continued in this number. 
E. Dimnet contributes a critical appreciation of a late 
book, the Renaissance Catholique en Algleterre, and praises 
its author, M. Thureau-Dangin, for his historical and 
discerning sense. 
(16 Feb.): The ‘“‘System of Equilibrium” is the title of 
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an article by Charles Dupuis. The author gives in de- 
tail the rise in evolution of the principles of the system, 
the important part-they have taken in the governments 
of Europe from Charlemagne’s reign till the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. Six hitherto unpublished 
letters of de Lamennais are contributed and commented 
upon by F.. Duine. L’Abbé Morien undertakes “ with 
the serenity of a philosopher, without exaggeration, and 
also without fear,’’ to examine the causes which led to 
the Catholic defeat in France. In his opinion the Cath- 
olics have been defeated, and he attributes the down- 
fall to the faulty intellectual formation of clerics in sci- 
entific and moral matters, to the social position of priests, 
_to the lack of Catholic critics and politicians, and to the 
defective system of education. 

Etudes (5 Feb.): The psychology of self-restraint is ably treated 

in this number by M. Eymieu. He treats of- the weak- 
nesses of the will, as manifested in morbid sadness and 
outbursts of anger. He then traces out the causes of 
such manifestations and indicates remedies. The con- 
cluding part of the article deals with the phenomenon of 
bad conscience. The writer claims it has a strong tend- 
ency to become chronic. A: man’s poor health often 
deranges conscience, so the writer suggests good, normal 
health as a primary corrective measure for a bad con- 
science. 
(20 Feb.): Under the title ‘‘ Galileo and the Jesuits,’ > M. 
de Vregille begins a series of. articles with this number. 
A brief. account of Galileo’s early life and work is first 
given. The writer gives the names of many Jesuits— 
notably that of Bellarmine—who were friendly to Galileo, 
and quotes Galileo as writing from Rome in I611: 
“Every one is well disposed towards me here, in parti- 
cular the Jesuit Fathers.” R. P. Grassi, S.J., who op- 
posed Galileo, is said to have been a “‘ good mathema- 
tician,.but a mediocre astronomer.” It was not the Jesuits 
but another prominent Order that’ denounced Galileo to 
the Inquisition. The attitude of the Jesuits after 1632 is 
shown to have been conservative, but not hostile to 
Galileo. They seemed to have realized-the truth ot his 
contention, but regarded it as inopportune. 
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Revue Pratique d' Apologétique (15 Jan.): M. Clodius Piat points 


out in.a capable manner the weakness, from a logical 
standpoint, of those who would solve the ultimate prob- 
lems of life from purely scientific deductions. He thinks 
the principle of the conservation of energy and other 
principles of physical phenomena, have been carried by 
atheists out of their proper.domain. Science, by its very 
definition and self-imposed limitations, has no concern 
with the question of God. Though the necessity for 
metaphysics has been repeatedly made. manifest by the 
inadequacy of positivism, the disciples of the latter show 
little tendency to relinquish their. position. However, 
the author finds encouraging the writings of such men 
as Professor James, but so thoroughly saturated are pres- 
ent-day thought and institutions with. atheistic principles, 
that hope of complete victory is, he fears, still remote. 
——The progress made in laboratory efforts to create 
life is briefly reviewed by M. L. Wintrebert. The 
most interesting part of the number, perhaps, is that 





devoted to the Newman movement in theology. Much 


space is given to the recent French works on the great 
tractarian. Some idea of the important place which 
Newman’s thought is fast taking in the religious life of 
France can be gained by the perusal of these pages. 

(15 Feb.): M. Zeiller discusses the case of Pope Liberius. 
The writer examines the testimony of Liberius’ contem- 
poraties, and finds that the weakness of Liberius is un- 
deniable, the exact nature. of it, however, being unknown. 
Amongst the authors living immediately after Liberius, 
Philostorgius, an Arian historian, indicates that Liberius 
adhered to an Arian formula, whilst Sozomen removes all 


; dogmatic significance from Liberius’ concession. The only 


documents which place this pope in a false position -are 
of questionable authorship. H . Lesétre explains the 
Church’s opposition to cremation.. Burial has been the 
practice of Christians from the earliest times, and is more 
economic. and. convenient than cremation. The grave 





‘speaks of death more eloquently than does the funeral 


urn. The writer admits that different circumstances might 


.lead the Church to tolerate cremation. 
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. And this is the occasion to take into account a soph- 
ism, an anti-clerical prejudice, wherever intolerance and intransi- 
geance are attributed to the Church by her enemies. But, as we 
have spoken to you of this matter on many occasions, we wish to- 
day to make use of the authorized Roman periodical, La Civilia Cat- 
tolica, July 11, 1906. After explaining and justifying the theoreti- 
cal-dogmatic intolerance of the Church, it examines the practical 
side of the question and gives what may serve as a directive rule. 

‘When from the order of principles and of doctrines,’’ it says, 
‘“ we pass to that of facts and of practice, then the ideal gives place 
to reality, the thesis to the hypothesis, theoretical intolerance to 
practical, civil, or political tolerance. In this field the Church, 
according to the different conditions of the historic periods, and 
without ever destroying the integrity of revealed religion, has always 
adapted herself to her surroundings. ~ 

_ We have the proof in the ‘‘ Syllabus,”” and no other example 
would be more appropriate, especially in the condemnation of Pro- 
position 80, so famous: ‘‘ The Roman Pontiff can and should recon- 
cile himself with modern progress, liberalism, and civilization.’’ 
The adversaries of the Church find in this condemnation the most 
powerful reason for their hatred, notwithstanding the fact that Pius 
IX., in condemning this proposition, had the intention of condemn- 
ing the war made on the Church and the violence exercised against 
her in Italy (1860) under the specious words of progress, liberalism, 
and civilization, and not what these ideas have of truth and of good. 
This condemned proposition was taken from the allocution ‘‘Jam- 
dudum,’’ where these exact words have the sense indicated. It 
does no more than affirm the opposition between Christianity and 
atheism and anti-Christianity. 

To pretend, therefore, that in this passage there is manifested, 
more than in any other similar pontifical declaration, an antagonism 
between the Church and modern thought, with respect to the practi- 

* The above extracts are taken from a recent pastoral of the Most Reverend Don Mariano 
Soler, Archbishop of Montevideo. The pastoral is an appeal on the part of the Archbishop to 
his countrymen, not to imitate the anti-clericalism of the French Government, which “ belittles 


and shames liberty.” We regret ‘that our space does not permit the publication of the entire 
pastoral.—EpDIToR C. W. 
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cal direction of civil and social life, is nothing more than an anti- 
clerical prejudice. 

The important concessions made by the Sovereign Pontiffs to the 
exigencies of the times in the framing of concordats, establish- 
ing mutual accord between the State and the Church in times and 
in questions most trying; the willingness of the Church to accom- 
modate herself to the consequences of the separation carried out by 
the State, and, 7m placing herself in the field of common right, offering 
to civil society the most solid support for liberty, for order, and for 
internal peace, as has happened, under different circumstances, in 
Belgium, in Holland, in Germany, in England, and in other coun- 
tries, does not all this show how false is the prejudice which con- 
sists in affirming that there exists an irreconcilable opposition be- 
tween the Church and progress, liberty, and civilization; or, let us 
say, modern thought in whatever it possesses of goodness and of 
truth? 

In declaring to you that there does not exist opposition between 
Church and modern thought, we appeal to the example of'the great- 
est and freest nation which exists, the United States of America. 
And this is the reason why I wish to explain to you the visit of 
courtesy which we made on Mr. Elihu Root, Secretary a State in 
the Government of that great nation. 

We wished to welcome the illustrious guest, because we saw in 
him the representative of the Republic which is a model of that 
generous liberty, which neither offends nor. fears any one, neither 
individuals nor nations. 

We went to present our homage to the eminent statesman, be- 
cause of our admiration for the Catholics of that Republic, who can 
create, organize, and carry out such great things, directed by a 
Gibbons and a model episcopate; and admiration for those tree 
‘Americans, of every belief, who, not content with allowing to Cath- 
olicism the enjoyment of all liberties, and never interfering with 
the exercise of its worship and the working of its institutions, wel- 
come it with respect and deference, as a great auxiliary in all the 
works and enterprises of progress and of social order. 

‘*T feel myselt honored, as well as pleased, by your visit,’ 3 Mr, 
Root told us, ‘‘ because, though a Protestant, I have the greatest 
consideration and the highest admiration for the Roman Catholic 
Church.’’ And he added later that ‘‘ he was very grateful to the 
Church, as it had done great good for his country; and that he 
hoped that this good would become every day greater, owing to its 
splendid development.’’ 

In that Republic apostolic zeal on the one hand, intelligent liber- 
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ality on the other, have been able to move mountains. ‘This reli- 
gious fecundity has, without doubt, many causes: generous disin- 
terestedness, spirit of initiative, general prosperity, rapid formation 
of colossal fortunes ; but it proceeds especially from the exceptional 
security of the creative movement; from the profound feeling that 
the work will not be in vain, and that good may give itself to action 
without the fear that legislative or administrative obstacles will be 
put in its way. Every one feels himself free, because he knows that 
every one honors in everybody else the honor of being free; and he 
feels pleasure and power of progress, because every:progressive move- 
ment is applauded. Life is intense because liberty is intense. 

Think a moment—lift up your American hearts. Why should 
you begin to imitate a crumbling, atheistic,* jacobinical movement 
which, instead of guaranteeing liberty for all, has converted itself 
into an oligarchy, which denies liberty to a large majority of its 
citizens on account of the crime of having other beliets ? 

The visit of the Minister, Mr. Root, should cause us to remember 
that for us Americans, when free institutions are under considera- 
tion, our example and model is the endaien of the North, as it is 
even for France herself. 

What more? If, some day, they (the anti-clericals) should come 
to the point of attempting, as they now threaten, the separation of 
the Church and the State, we would wish that some Catholic or 
: liberal deputy would propose the following bill, containing this single. 
article: ‘‘ The relations between the Church and State, in the Re- 
public of Uruguay shall be regulated according - the same —_— 
as now prevails in the United States of America.’ 

Catholicism is not an individualistic religion, contemplating only 
the personal salvation of its adherents. It is, essentially, a social 
religion, capable of uniting men into a union, which is a fountain of 
strength for peoples as well as for individuals. 

It was said of the first Christians: anima una, et cor unum; they 
were one single soul and one single heart; and thus they conquered. 

Those who imagine, therefore, that Catholicism claims from us 
nothing more than the acceptance of its dogmas and precepts, do not 
understand true Catholicism. The.Church, in fact, is a perfect 
society ; she has her traditions, her hierarchy, her discipline; she is 
absolutely one and homogeneous, so strong that, in holy liberty— 
which is manifested everywhere in her many enterprises and associa- 
tions—she is never in danger of breaking the bonds of a unity so 
much the more solid, because accepted voluntarily and for love. 


> * A reference to the anti-clerical agitation in Uruguay. 
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How, then, could it be supposed that, when the Church: sees 
herself menaced, when her liberty is attacked, all Catholics should 
not feel themselves necessarily united under the direction of re- 
ligious authority, which should be obeyed by all, as the present 
Pontiff has just recommended ? 

The’ Catholic union resides, therefore, in the union of heart, 

sanctuaries of one self-same God, which one self-same spirit actu- 
’ ates, which one self-same love embraces. It is not the artificial and 
arbitrary union of a human party. Let us, then, be penetrated 
with the divine greatness of that union and unity which Christ 
brought to the world: ‘‘I desire,’’ Christ said, ‘‘that you be one, 
as I am one with the Father.’’ 

And would it not be proper to ask ourselves if we have not 
sinned against this duty of unity in fixing our attention on political 
parties? Let us, then, know how to open our souls to the love of 
Christ, to the love of all our brothers in Christ; this is the secret 
oftrue union. And this union, the Pope tells us, gives us strength, 
victory. We have a divine Church, a unity of which God himself 
closes the beneficent bonds, to the end that we need not, to be 
united, the poor and miserable unity of a party; for Catholic union 
does not require a Catholic party. 




















Current Events. 


The future of the people of Russia 
Russia. is still unsettled, whether it will 
be their lot to receive and to re- 
tain secure possession of a reasonable measure of self-govern- 
ment, or whether, after all, they are to remain crushed beneath 
the yoke of soul-destroying tyranny. The prospects, however, 
are good, although the enemies to be encountered are numerous. 
With few exceptions, the highest nobility and government officials 
of all degrees, supported, we regret to say, by almost the entire 
body of the orthodox clergy, and by the lower nobility, along 
‘with the upper middle classes, are opponents of the limitation 
proposed to be set by a constitution upon the will of the auto- 
crat. On the same side, too, are the money-lenders who de- 
rive unjust profits from the effects of an-absolutist régime. 
Allied to them are the riff-raff of the cities who represent the 
lowest element, manifesting quite plainly the self-will and self- 
seeking which are the characteristics of absolutism. The reliance 
of all is upon the brute force which is found in the support of 
the army. 

On the other side (always remembering that from all ranks 
individual supporters of the movement for the reign of law and 
order may be found) are the learned classes, university men, pro- 
fessors, lawyers, journalists, engineers, the rising middle classes, 
together with the pupils of the high schools. Behind those, 
‘forming the rank and file, are the working classes of the cities 
and the vast masses of the peasants throughout the country. 

The question of supreme importance is whether or no any 
real power is to be given to the Duma, whether it is to have 
a voice in law-making, or whether its.sole end is to give utter- 
ance to opinions which may or may not be listened to. Even 
if at first its sphere were limited to the latter alternative, it 
would not be without influence and power, for it would be 
able to mold public opinion, and, after all, public opinion is 
the most potent of powers in our days, to which kings and 
' parliaments—and even presidents—have to yield. ‘ But the 
danger is lest, in the face of such an attempt at limitation, the 
representatives of working men and peasants, eager to have 


their wrongs set right, may be too impatient, and so insist 
VOL, LXXXV.—9 
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upon securing everything at orice, and thus bring on again a 
dissolution. This, however,-is a matter of conjecture. As a 
matter of actual fact, the government professes a desire to have 
a Duma made up of moderate men, likely to adopt sensible 
plans. They’have, by various ordinances, tried to secure this 
end in the old-established way of limiting the franchise. Those 
ordinances were not arbitrary acts, at least in appearance. 
They were authoritative interpretations made by the Senate of 
the electoral law of the eleventh of December, 1905. The re- 
sult, however, has been that tens of thousands who voted for 
the last Duma have been unable to vote for the new Duma. 

In another way the government have acted with what looks 
like oppressive injustice. On account of the Viborg manifesto 
the most numerous and the most influential party in the last 
Duma—the Constitutional Democrats—have been treated as re- 
volutionaries, and, consequently, no facilities for electoral pur- 
poses have been allowed to them. By these and other means 
it has been sought to obtain an assembly more amenable to 
control than was the last. 

The result of repressive action on the ‘part of the govern- 
ment seems to be tg accentuate the tendency which exists on 
the Continent to split up into numerous parties. This is seen 
in every country in Europe, and Russia forms no exception. 
There are no less than nine groups. The most numerous of 
these, notwithstanding the action of the government, is the 
Constitutional Democratic Party. It has 108 members, where- 
as in the first Duma it had 185. The restrictions placed upon 
it during the electoral period had the effect, therefore, of dimin- 
ishing its numbers, but also, it is said, of making more power- 
ful the more extreme opponents of the established order—the 
Socialists—who, in the present Duma, number 77, while in the 
former there were only 17. The rest of what is called the Left 
consists of the Toil and Left groups, numbering together ¢8, as 
compared with 94 before, and the Progressives 35 in number, 
compared with 25. In the former Duma there was no Right 
simply so called, but the present assembly has a group so called, 
72 in number, while the Octobrists and Moderates number to- 
gether 31, against 13 formerly. This variety of groups ought, 
it might have been thought, to have furnished a home for every 
species of practical politicians. There were, however, in the 
former Duma no tess than 112 Independents; in the present, 
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however, there are only 21. The members representing Poland 
and Siberia are not included in the classification just given. Be- 
tween the two Dumas there cannot be said to be any continuity, 
for there are only 26 members of the former in the present 
Duma. 

The effect of fine clothes upon the last Duma not having 
been very great, the present was opened without any dazzling 
ceremonies. M. Golovin, a Constitutional Democrat, was elect- 
ed President by a vote of 356 in his favor, against 102. He 
is a well-known. public man, and much respected as president 
of the Moscow Zemstvo, and in various other capacities. 

Exuberant rhetoric and impossible idealism were marked 
features of the former assembly. In the present Duma the 
speaking is said to be poor, and the fear of dissolution has 
made its members more practical, and therefore more concili- 
atory. This promises well; and M. Stolypin, on his part, has 
made equally good promises: no less than a transformation of 
Russia into a constitutional State. The rights of the State are 
to be limited and defined. The rights of private individuals 
are to be secured. The contradictions which he admits exist 
between the laws and the arbitrary interpretations which, as a 
consequence, are possible, are to be abolished. More land is 
to be given to the peasants. One of the most tyrannical fea- 
tures of what has passed for government hitherto, administrative 
exile, which rendered every one’s liberty dependent upon the 
good pleasure of a provincial governor, is to be abrogated. 
While the union of Church and State is to be maintained, as 
well as the privileges of the Church, toleration is to be granted 
to all who dissent. Various measures in favor of the working- 
man are to be introduced, thereby formally recognizing the 
duty of the State to do all in its power to improve his lot. 
On the other hand, M. Stolypin made a call for fresh taxation, 
and intimated that an income tax would be imposed. In con- 
clusion, he declared that the pacification and regeneration of 
Russia were possible only through the realization of new prin- 
ciples of government. He placed at the disposal of the Duma 
his experience and his good will; and solemnly promised that 
the government would work along with it for the establishment 
of a firm, real Russian government, with the Emperor at its 
head. M. Stolypin has proved himself a strong and an honest 
man, able to resist the anarchy which has its source both above 
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and below. It will soon be seen whether the Duma will fol- 
low him and, by so doing, take the first steps on the right 
road, adjourning for a future day the attainment of the full 
measure of parliamentary power. The reception given to his 
speech was good, and has increased his power and influence. 

The rapprochement with England, which has been so long 
a matter of negotiation, seems to be near accomplishment. 
Praise of England is now in the mouth of every Russian, on 
account of the contributions which have been made to the suf- 
ferers from famine. If the long standing animosity which has 
existed between the two countries should be removed on this 
account, it would be a double triumph. 

No record of events in Russia would approach completeness 
which did not refer to assassinations, robberies, and various 
other outrages. Although these still abound, their number and 
importance have diminished. What might have proved a more 
than usually sensational blow was prevented by the discovery 
of an attempt to wreck a train for the sake of killing one of 
the Grand Dukes. The fact that the Tsar has invited to dinner 
for the first time for some three years the diplomatists residing 
at St. Petersburg is taken as an indication that the ordinary 
routine of civilized life has been resumed. The hopes enter- 
tained of the successful issue of the deliberations of the Duma 
have caused an increase in the value of Russian stocks in the 
bourses of Europe. 

The new Reichstag has met, and 
Germany. during the debate on the estimates 
has been occupied in fighting the 
electoral battle over again. One or two noteworthy events 
have thus been brought out. Although on the first ballots 
Catholics and Socialists were opponents, on the second ballots 
‘in the Rhine Provinces and Westphalia, and in several con- 
stituencies in Bavaria, many Catholics either voted for Socialist 
candidates or helped them by abstaining from voting. Another 
point is that the Social Democrats, although they have lost a 
large number of seats, have yet increased their vote more than 
any other party, and are still the representatives of a greater 
number of the people of Germany. The fact is that every third 
voter was a Social Democrat, every fifth a Catholic, every sev- 
enth a National Liberal, and every tenth a Conservative. 
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The most striking revelation that has been made with refer- 
ence to the election is with regard to the action taken by the 
Navy League and the co-operation of the Government in that 
action. The Chancelleries of Europe are full, it is well known, 
of secrets of so compromising a character that they would, if 
brought to light, make the officials at their head seek the most 
remote seclusion in order to hide themselves. It would seem 
that the headquarters of political parties or associations are not 
more able to bear the turning on of the light. A Bavarian 
journal, by an act of theft which cannot be justified, obtained 
possession of certain secret correspondence of the Navy League’s 
_ manager, General Keim, with officials of the Colonial Office, and 
with the Chancellor himself, Prince Biilow. This correspondence 
showed that, in aid of the attack which the Navy League had 
made during the election upon the Catholic Centre, the Prince 
had contributed a fairly large sum of money. One of the 
worst features of the Navy League’s proceedings was the ear- 
nest effort which it made to stir up the fury of Protestants 
against Catholics by inflammatory tracts, in which they were 
held up to obloquy as unpatriotic, anti-national, the subjects of 
a foreign power. These attacks were bad enough in themselves, 
but that the government should actively support them is still 
worse. For not to take into consideration the fact that Prince 
Biilow has been dependent upon the support of the Centre for 
the success of most of the measures which he has carried since 
he has been Chancellor, the recognized principles of govern- 
ment in Germany should have precluded its co-operation with 
any one of the numerous parties. As the existence of the gov- 
ernment is not dependent upon a parliamentary majority, every 
government hitherto has felt it the only course consonant with 
its dignity that it should hold itself 2loof from all and above 
‘ all. Prince Bismarck looked upon this as the prudent mode 
of action. Not so Prince Biilow. Acting according to the con- 
viction to which he has given utterance, that every man in this 
rude world must be either the hammer or the anvil, he has 
made quite clear his determination not to be the anvil, and has 
been led thereby to bring down the political methods of the 
holders of power in the German Empire to a level lower than 
has ever been adopted before. And this without any com- 
pensating benefit; for the Centre remains the most powerful 
party, and has naturally taken up an attitude of hostility, in- 
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stead of one of friendship. The Navy League, too, is meeting 
with part of the punishment which it has deserved, for of it 
many Catholics were members, and these are now leaving it in 
large numbers. 

The Emperor himself, we regret to say, has gone out of his 
way to make himself responsible for the- proceedings of the 
Navy League; for in public he expressed to Prince Salm, its 
President, his delight that the Navy League had done its work 
so well. If this represents the real opinion.of the Emperor, he 
cannot look to the Centre for the support which, according to 
some, it would be only too willing to give on account of their 
mutual reverence for authoritative government. But that the 
Centre is devoted to absolutism is disproved by the history of its 
action since its existence. From the beginning of German parlia- 
mentary life the basis of the Centre has been constitutionalism 
and the maintenance of existing State and Church rights. While 
Prince Bismarck was able to bind hand and foot to his chariot 
the National Liberals, and was steadily supported by the Con- 
servatives, he was constantly thwarted by the Centre. It has 
always been thoroughly patriotic in its foreign policy and has 
always been willing to provide adequate funds for the army. 
and the navy, but at the same time it has resisted all at- 
tempts to eliminate the Reichstag as a constitutional factor in 
the government, to narrow the basis of the electorate, or to im- 
pair its contro] of the Budget. Its vote in December last was 
given on the lines of the same policy. Many students of the 
political situation think that a crisis is approaching, and that a 
fundamental reformation is required. The Centre’s part in this, 
judging from its past, will be to strengthen the Empire. not 
to weaken it; the party will strive to establish the reign of 
law and order, by broadening the basis on which the Empire 
rests, it will not seek security in the extension of the powers 
of any individual. In what is looked upon as a luminous little 
book written by the Strassburg Professor, Dr. Martin Spahn, 
son of the leader of the Centre, there will be found a very 
interesting and instructive history of this party and an exposi- 
tion of its principles. 

As the Centre remains the strongest party in the Reichstag, 
in spite of all the efforts of the Government, the problem pre- 
sented to the Prince of governing without its help, or even in 
opposition to it, is one of sufficient difficulty. Success will de- 
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pend on the ability to form what has been called a Hottentot 
bloc. This is to be accomplished by finding a policy in the 
support of which the Conservatives, Liberals, and Radicals, not- 
withstanding their fundamental divisions, can unite. The only 
hope of doing this is by mutual agreement on national ques- 
tions, such as the navy and foreign policy, and in representing 
the Centre as unpatriotic. The first step taken by the forces 
allied against the Centre at the meeting of the Reichstag was 
to deprive it of the honor heretofore accorded to it of choosing 
the President from among its members. A Conservative was 
elected with a National Liberal and a Radical as Vice-Presidents. 

In the speech from the Throne, at the opening of the 
Reichstag, the Emperor declared that it was his intention con- 
scientiously to respect all constitutional rights and privileges, 
and Prince Biilow declared in the debate on the Estimates that 
the idea of a personal régime being even desired by the Emperor 
was a kind of bogey with which to frighten children. He re- 
pudiated with warmth the allegation that his government had 
any unconstitutional intentions or views. The most important 
part of the Emperor’s speech is that in which he refers to the 
determination of the Federated Governments ‘ to continue their 
social work in the lofty spirit of the Emperor, William the 
Great.” This is thought to imply that the government will 
promote social legislation on a large scale for the good of the 
working classes. It is the contention of Prince Biilow that the 
proposals of the Social Democrats have been such-as it was 
impossible practically to realize; that everything really good 
in these proposals has been embodied in the measures passed 
by the government; that, in fact, Germany is already in ad- 
vance of all other countries. It is, however, its intention to 
go still further and to promote measures which will remove 
every obstacle to a complete reconciliation between the classes 
now opposed one to the other. 

The relations of Germany to its neighbors remain unchanged, 
There are, however, rumors from Paris which, if they should 
prove well-founded, will bring about another complication, 
Last month an arrangement was made with Denmark which 
removed certain disabilities under which some of the inhabi- 
tants of Schleswig labored. This was but an indication of the 
entente which has now been formed,-it is said, between Den- 
mark and Germany, one of the consequences of which will be 
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a step towards the closing of the Baltic Sea to foreign ships. 
Germany is fighting to secure this grave modification of the 


status quo, the report says, by entering into the most friendly 


relations with the kings and peoples not only of Denmark, but 
also of Sweden and Norway. By the neutralization of the 
Danish straits the Kaiser would make the Baltic a mare clausum, 
and secure effective protection for the German coast and, in 
particular, for the port of Kiel. As the powers shut out by 
this arrangement are not likely to acquiesce readily, a struggle 
would ensue. In fact the opposition would clearly be so great 
that it seems very doubtful that such a scheme is really con- 
templated. 

There are-even yet strange survivals of old political systems. 


The Grand Duchies of Mecklenburg-Schwerin and Mecklenburg- 


Strelitz form twe of these survivals, for they have been hither- 
to two absolute monarchies in the midst of the constitutional 
federation of the German Empire. The two Grand Duchies 
have a common assembly, indeed, but it is so constituted that 
it does not act as a check upon the Grand Ducal power, but 
rather as a support. The more democratic part of the assembly 
has striven, by absenting themselves from its meetings, to se- 
cure a reform. At last the Grand Dukes have jointly an- 
nounced their intention to introduce a form of constitutional 
government. The details have not yet been revealed; but any 


constitution will mark a step in advance. 


There is very little to record with 

Austria-Hungary. reference to the Dual Monarchy. 
Austria is on the eve of elections 

for the Parliament, which is to be chosen for the first time by 
universal suffrage, and which will doubtless lead to radical 
changes. Efforts are being made to make with Hungary an 
economical agreement satisfactory to both countries. Such an 
agreement is made every ten years. The last lapsed twelve 
years ago, and since its lapse every effort to renew it has. 
failed. There is a slight prospect that this effort will succeed. 
There is nothing better than the love of liberty. But too 
often this love is one-sided; it means only the desire to have 
one’s Own way and not to allow others the same privilege. 
An illustration of this is found in a recent conflict between the 
Poles and the Ruthenes in Galicia. The woes and wrongs of 
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the Poles have long excited the sympathy of all -who themselves 
enjoy free institutions, but when they themselves, as soon as 
an opportunity presents itself, become, to the extent of their 
power, oppressors, a check is given to this sympathy. A month 
or two ago the Ruthene students at the Polish University of 
Lemberg wished to take the required oath in their mother 
tongue and not in Polish. The authorities would not listen to 
this. Tumults followed, and some 80 students were arrested 
and confined in insanitary rooms in the common prison, and 
kept there for a long time. Nor were they able to secure their 
release until they began what is called a hunger strike, that is, 
they refused to take any food. This had the desired effect, 
for the students were then released; but not before they had 
been the occasion of showing to the world how bad a use of 
the liberty which they possess is made by some at least of a 
people who have so long been seeking, and rightly seeking, 
their own freedom. 


The negotiations between the 
France. ‘French bishops and the govern- 
ment for leases of the ‘churches 
have: come to an end, or at least have been suspended indefi- 
nitely. A full discussion of the reasons for the breakdown would 
exceed our limits; but it looks very much as if the government 
did not really wish to grant the leases, and deliberately placed 
conditions which they knew could not be accepted. The use 
of the churches is, at present, we will not say secured, but con- 
ceded for public worship, and this without any notification in 
accordance with the provisions of the new Law. How long 
things will remain in this state no one can say. A more ex- 
treme government may come into power; and close the churches 
altogether. On the other hand, those who still hold the faith 
in France may become more zealous and courageous, and greater 
numbers may embrace it. In this event such a government as 
the present could not remain in power. The French people, if 
they really wish for a better state of things, have it in their 
power to secure it. 

Social questions of various kinds are now coming on for dis- 
cussion. The Sunday Rest Law, recently passed, requires 
modification. The Socialists and Collectivists in the Chamber 
have, however, very little likelihood of carrying out their plans. 
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The present electors are resolutely opposed to all proposals 
which involve anything like spoliation, and are far more ready 
to defend their own property than they are that of the church. 


The advent of the Conservative 

Spain. ministry to power in Spain has 

been followed by a decree, in the 

King’s name, which abrogates the decree of August 27, 1906, 
which authorized civil marriage without a declaration relative 
to the religion of the contracting parties. This decree of the 
King is the effect of the clear manifestation of the unpopular- 
ity of the previous decree. 


The Conference soon to be held 
The Hague Conference. at the Hague will be of great im- 
portance. A great many more 
nations are to. send their representatives to this Conference than ° 
were sent to the last Conference. It seems likely that there 
will even be a discussion on the limitation of armaments. The 
article of the British Prime Minister, and his support of the 
proposal, seem to have settled this question. Limitation of 
armaments will not be decided at the present meeting; but 
the friendly discussion may lead the way to a decision in the 
not remote future. 














THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


L. CONNELLAN, the Roman Correspondent of the Dublin Freeman’s 
- Journal, writes as follows: 

The announcement of the death of Jeremiah Curtin recalls to my mind 
my acquaintance with him, and the prolonged conversations I had with him 
during his visit to Rome in the March of 1894. It was at the Irish College I 
first fellin with him, and he was deeply impressed with the importance of 
that institution in such a centre of study as Romeis. He was then keen on 
the revival of the ancient Irish language, and he related to me how his at- 
tention was drawn to it. 

When he was a student in Harvard College, near Boston, his first idea 
was, he said, to learn the Aryan languages—all the languages that are 
spoken now or were spoken at any time by the Aryan stock, from the Bay 
of Bengal to the Bay of Galway. 

‘*A great friend of mine,’ he said, ‘‘ Professor John Fiske, and myself 
talked these matters over. At that time, in our student plans, we divided 
the work between us. He was to become the great man on mythology. 
» » «+ I got at the mythologies, and he went to history.” 

In the language and literature of Ireland Mr. Curtin became an expert. 
The Gaelic languages were to him the most interesting of all those spoken 
by white men, by reason of the very striking peculiarities that he found in 
them, and which became the more striking the more he studied them. In 
his student days he used to keep up his practice of Gaelic by reading the 
New Testament in the Irish language. Then he was forced into the study of 
the Slav languages; but all the time he was engaged at these he studied 
Gaelic, more or less, by fits and starts. 

In 1887, as he related to me, it entered his mind that he had reached 
such a stagein his studies concerning the early history of mankind that it 
became necessary for him to go to Ireland. And when he reached that land 
he began his researches under the advice of the Rev. Patrick A. Walshe, of 
the Vincentian Fathers, Cork, who gave him letters and recommendations of 
great valueto him. Father O’Growney, of Maynooth, was especially help- 
ful to him. 

It was the folk lore of Ireland and its myths that Mr. Curtin was desirous 
of learning, and in the pursuit of this his greatest difficulty was to find the 
people who knew the stories in which these were embodied. After a certain 
search, he said, he found some people who knew the stories, and in all cases 
these people were peasants; and of those he met with only two who told him 
the stories in English, and no one who did not know Irish could tell hima 
story. This constituted the substance of his book, Zhe Myths and Folk Lore 
of Ireland. 

A second visit to Ireland, in 1892, aiid in the publication of fifty 
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stories published weekly in the New York Sum without interruption, and paid 


‘for genérously by the great editor of that journal, the late Charles A. Dana. 


** There are two or three groups of these Irish stories,” said Mr. Curtin to me, 
‘<that are among the earliest and the best preserved of the whole Aryan 
mythology.” One of them isthe story connected with Lear and his wife; 
another is connected with the cow ‘‘glas gawnach”; and a third is that of 
Balor of the Evil Eye, or the striking Balor. 

He considered these stories unrivalled. They are as fine, he thought, in 
language as the Dying Gladiator is in sculpture. And this arises from the 
fact that they described their theme without extreme political exaggeration 
and intense energy. This, he said, was accomplished by many devices which 
are not yet known through translations, but are most remarkable things in 
European literature. 

It was at this time also that the great Polish novelist, Sienkiewicz, was in 
Rome, studying or verifying the local color and elaborate antiquarian lore 
which he afterwards displayed in his remarkable work, Quo Vadis. With 
Mr. Curtin, I saw this notable author in the. Piazza di Spagna, and there 
noted the tall, elegant figure, with the handsome features and the calm dark 
eyes of this widely-read romance writer. 

Ata reception in the house of an artist, where many tongues were spoken, 
I saw Mr. Curtin, this translator of so many works of the Polish novelist, in 
conversation with persons of very different languages, and speaking with each 
one in his own tongue. 

Mr. Curtin was born in Milwaukee, in 1840, of Irish parents, and laid 
the foundation of his great philological learning in a little pioneer home on a 
Greenfield farm. He early acquired a rudimentary knowledge of German, 


_ Norwegian, and Polish by talking to the emigrant settlers of the neighbor- 


hood. Later,,when he went to Harvard, his tendency for the languages 
further asserted itself, and took definite shape. After his graduation from 
Harvard, in 1863, President Lincoln appointed him Secretary of the Legation 
at St. Petersburg, a position that he was well adapted to fill, and one that 
gave him further opportunity of developing his linguistic talents. While 
he was at the court of St. Petersburg he met Sienkiewicz and they became 
fast friends. It was the great Polish author himself who suggested that Mr. 
Curtin undertake the translation of his works. Later Mr. Curtin became Con- 
sul-General at St. Petersburg. ; 

He traveled extensively, and wrote entertaingly of his journeys. For 
many years he lived among the Indiansin remote parts of California. His 
wife accompanied him on all his trips, and also helped him in some of his 
literary work. Besides his translations, Mr. Curtin is the author of a number 
of books relating to folk literature. Among them are Myths and Folk Tales 
of Ireland, Western Slavs and Mongols, Creation Myths of Primitive America 
and Their Religious and Mental Relations to the History of Mankind, The 
Mongols,and others. He was engaged for many years in work for the Bureau 
of Ethnology of the Smithsonian Institution. 

* * * 

To ‘*compile a record of the world’s progress, from the dim dawn ir the 

Tigris-Euphrates and Nile valleys to the full noonday of twentieth-century de- 
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velopment,”? seems a prodigious task. Yet a Catholic writer, Francis T. 
Furey, has accompllshed it with a remarkable degree of success. He is pro- 
fessor of History in the Cahill High School, Philadelphia, and author of Ax 
Explanation of the Constitution of the United States, and other historical 
works. His History of the World (Philadelphia: John C. Winston Company) 
is a small quarto of 725 pages, profusely illustrated. In tone it is moderate, 
in narrative facile and entertaining. The author is no theorist, and he writes 
without bias. On geological and ethnological points he is in touch with the 
current of modern thought and learning. He does not strive to conciliate 
religious folks, but he says nothing to offend them. He believes the facts of 
history and science are not necessarily opposed to the statements of the 
Mosaic books. He accepts long-established traditions. He believes the 
details of warfare less important than the historical results of great conflicts. 
An index will greatly facilitate reference, but as it stands it is a book helpful 
to the young student, and good reading for everybody. 
» * * 

According to a writer in the London Zabief the death of Miss Agnes May 
Clerke removes qne of the most accompjished women and eminent British 
astronomers of the day. Born in Ireland, in 1842, she lived for a num- 
ber of years in Italy betore settling in London in 1877. She and her sister 
Miss Ellen Mary Clerke, who preceded her to the tomb by a few months, both 
became Edinburgh Reviewers under the auspices of ,the late Henry Reeve, 
the great appreciator of their talents. Miss Clerke made observations on be- 
half of the British Government at the Cape Observatory in 1888, and she 
was awarded the Actonian Prize of a hundred guineas five years later. Her 
greater triumph came in 1903, when she was elected Hon. Fellow of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. She has left behind such widely-known scien- 
tific works as Astronomy during the Nineteenth Century, Problems in nm Astro- 
physics, and Modern Cosmogonies. 

An astronomical correspondent writes to the London 7Zimes with refer- 
ence to Miss Clerke: ‘‘ During the last century two ladies only were elected 
honorary members of the Royal Astronomical Society—Caroline Herschel 
and Mrs. Somerville. The new century soon saw fresh honorary members 
elected, and among them Miss Agnes Clerke, whose last important work, 
Problems in Astrophysics, was of such great scientific value that the Astro- 
nomical Society could no longer ignore her claims to public recognition by 
them. Andwhen we say ‘last important work’ we must acknowledge also 
the outstanding merit of the two earlier books, Zhe System of the Stars and 
History of Astronomy in the Nineteenth Century, besides less important vol- 
umes, Zhe Herschels and Modern Astronomy, Modern Cosmogonies, and 
many scientific magazine articles, principally of the nature of reviews or in- 
terpretations of results, in which her keen insight into the true significance of 
observed physical facts was as wonderful as her fluency and command of lan- 
guage, so that both from the literary and scientific standpoints she must be 
ranked as a great scientific writer. No one writing a history of modern as- 
tronomy can fail to acknowledge the great debt owed to her masterly array of 
facts. 

+ Miss Clerke performed, as it seemed no other writer had done, the work 
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of collation and interpretation of this‘:enormous mass of new material, ever 
pointing the way to new fields of investigation, often by one pregnant sugges- 
tion sweeping aside a whole sheaf of tentative conjectures, and indicating, if 
not the true line—for in many cases the truth is yet to seek—at least, a plau- 
sible and scientific line well worth pursuing. Nor did she disdain the hum- 
bler ambition of leading the young children of convent schools to enlarge 
their vision of the heavens, as may be seen by the preface she wrote for the 
little play which, teaching astronomy as a diversion, is called ‘‘ Stars with- 
out Stripes.” ' 
* + * 

Workers for the Apostolate of the Press should be encouraged by the 
following letter from a Catholic teacher in Newtown Grove, North Carolina, 
written to Brother Edward, of De La Salle Institute, New York City. The 
teacher says he is now living at a mission where all the people are converts 
or children of converts: There are three hnndred Catholics in the place. 

How did they become converts? Some twenty-five years ago, a man 
’ named Dr. Monk received a package, around which was wrapped a copy of a 
New York daily paper. In this paper was an article by Archbishop McClos- 
key on ‘* The Authority and Intallibility of the Church.” 

Dr. Monk read the article, and became so impressed by it that he wanted 
to read more. He began trying to discover where he could find the nearest 
Catholic priest who might tell him more about the Church. He found that 
the nearest priest was Father Gross, of Wilmington, Delaware. He and all 
his family went to Delaware to see the priest, and in due time they were re- 
ceived into the Church. 

Dr. Monk returned to his home, but not to be an idler in the work of the 
Lord. He went among his neighbors and told them about the Church, and 
many of them listened and studied and prayed, and in time were baptized as 
children of God and heirs of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

.One of Dr. Monk’s granddaughters is now a Sister of Mercy, and a 
grandson joined the Benedictine Order at Belmont, North Carolina. 

All these wonderful conversions have come about through the grace of 
God and an old newspaper which contained a good article on the Church. 

Until Dr. Monk and his family became converts, there were no Catho- 
lics in Newtown Grove. : 

There are many places like Newtown Grove as it was twenty-five years 
ago. Avvisit froma priest, or the circulation of the missionary literature, 
published at reduced rates by the Columbus Press, might change the place 
as Dr. Monk changed Newtown Grove. 

* * * 


In the great centres of civilization the importance of the pedagogue 
and of pedagogy is fully realized. Great professors enjoy incomes larger 
fhan those of Governors of the various States. In the public schools the 
principals and head teachers are paid better than were college presidents in 
former days. Education has been made into a science as well as an art, and 
now covers so large a field that an extensive literature has already come into 
being upon the subject. So many are the works already in existence and the 
periodical publications that it is no longer possible for the general reader to 
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keep informed upon the subject. Only the specialist and the bibliographer 
can keep thoroughly in touch with the movement as a whole. For their 
benefit primarily, for all educators secondarily, and lastly for the general 
public, Prof. Will S. Monroe, of the Massachusetts State Normal School, has 
prepared a bibliography of education, which appears in list of publica- 
tions known as the International Educational Series. (New York: Apple- 
ton & Co.) In the preface the author gives several interesting facts upon 
the growth of education’s literature. ” 

‘In the Central Pedagogical Library at Leipzig, founded twenty-five 
years ago, there are 66,604 books and pamphlets on the subject of education. 
The Musée Pedagogique at Paris, founded in 1879 by the French Govern- 
ment, contains 50,000 pedagogical books. The National Pedagogical li- 
braries of Belgium, Switzerland and Russia each contain over 15,000 vol- 
umes. In the city of Berlin there are two such special libraries, the one con- 
taining 16,000 and the other 14,500 volumes. In the South Kensington 
Museum, London, there are 10,500 books upon the subject of education, and 
the Teachers’ Guild, of Great Britain and Ireland, has a pedagogical library 
of more than 6,000 volumes. 

‘*In America no less than in Europe there has been marked develop- 
ment in the collection of books on: education. The library connected with 
the Bureau of Education at Washington has over fifty thousand books and 
150,000 pamphlets on education and subjects more or less directly allied to 
education.” 

The author has not undertaken the herculean task of cataloguing this 
vast amount of literature. He has confided himself to 3,200 entries, so as to 
include the more desirable or available books and pamphlets on the subject 
which have appeared in the English language. The arrangement of his work 
is simple and ingenious. 

He first gives the names and addresses of the leading publishers in both 
Great Britain and America. He then classifies his work into a number of 
general divisions, such as works of reference, under which head he brings in 
bibliographies and encyclopedias; history of education, theory of education, 
methods of instruction, school administration, professional education, moral 
education, physical geass school systems, and educational conferences. 


M. C. M. 
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